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NEW AMERICAN MINISTERS TO FOREIGN POWERS. 


6 hw effect of what has been done in 

the past ten or more years toward 
rendering our civil service methodical 
and competent, is manifest in the spirit 
that characterizes the new appointments 
generally of the Cleveland administra- 
tion. There has been no wholesale turn- 
ing out of old office-holders, as was ex- 


pected by many politicians, and in the 
changes that have been made the senti- 
ment of reward for service rendered 
rarely appears to have exerted a domi- 
nant influence to the exclusion of the 
thought of merit. We are of opinion 
that in the foreign appointments, as a 
whole, a degree of prudence has been 
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shown that deserves special commenda- 
tion, and that the candid man, whatever 
his political color, will say of President 
Cleveland, “He The 
sclection of a successor to Mr. Lowell as 


has done well.” 


toria resulted in the appointment of 


EDWARD J. PHELPS, MINISTER 


LAND, 


TO ENG- 


The 


engtaving shows a man of much more than 


who is a resident of Burlington, Vt. 


average brain power, with a good degree 
of physical capital to sustain 
effort. The crown is very high, the fore- 


head prominent, the temples full. Mr. 


PHRENOLOGICAL 


FOURNAL. | June, 
and thus assumed an influential position 
in the academic and social circles of New 
Haven. His duties at Yale comprise, 
in addition to the usual instruction given 


| in the Law Schooi, lectures before the 
our representative to the Court of Vic- | 


theological department upon legal topi« 

of interest to the ministry, and to the 
academic students upon international and 
municipal law. He is exceedingly popular 


| in college, and his resignation to take 


the foreign appointment is deeply re- 


| gretted, 


mental | 


For twenty-five years Mr. Phelps has 
been one of the leading representatives 


| of the Democracy in a State which is 


Phelps possesses ability as an observer | 


and reasoner, a ready knowledge of 
men and a clear, well-poised judgment 
of measures in general. He should be 
known for capacity as a speaker, for feel- 
ing and sympathy, steadiness of opinion, 
and candor. 
dence and circumspection, promptly de- 
tecting the unsafe and doubtful in what- 
ever he has to do, and showing tact, 
skill, and sagacity in providing for emer- 
He naturally disposed to 
consider all sides of a subject, and al- 


gencies. is 
though highly endowed in intuitive sus- 
ceptibility he is never hasty in judgment. 
The judicial type of organization is well 
expressed in this face. 

Mr. Phelps was born at Middlebury, 
Vt., in 1823; his father was a man of 
some prominence in his time, having 
been a paymaster in the war of 1812, a 


He is not wanting in pru- 





judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont, | 


and a United States Senator. 
ceiving careful preparation, Mr. Phelps 


After re- | 


became a student at Middlebury College, 


He 


law and was admitted to the bar. 


where he was graduated. then read 


He | 


commenced practice in New York City, | 


and remained here several years, finally 
removing in 1866 to Burlington, Vt. He 
built up a large practice, and was 
recognized 


soon 
as one of the leading lawyers 
in his State. For two successive terms 
he was President of the American Bar 
1881 
Kent professor of law in Yale College, 


Association. In he was elected 


overwhelmingly Republican in its polit- 


ical sentiment. He was a pro-slavery and 


| anti-war Democrat when such views were 


most repugnant to the vast majority of 


his neighbors. In the campaign of 1876 
he was promised by Mr. Tilden the posi- 
tion he has just accepted, in the event of 
In June, 1880, Mr. 


Phelps was nominated for Governor of 


Democratic success. 


Vermont by the largest State Democratic 
convention ever held in that common- 
wealth; but as was regarded a foregone 
conclusion, he was defeated in the ensuing 
campaign. Mr. Lowell certainly cherishes 
no ill feeling toward his successor if the 
following good words recently uttered by 
him mean anything: 

“He is a gentleman of high character 
and marked independence. He is most 
agreeable in his manners, and has fine 
social qualities. None but a distinguished 
and agreeable could have 
chosen to be President of the American 
Bar Association. Both countries are to 
be congratulated on Mr. Cleveland’s wis- 
dom as shown in his selection of Mr. 


man been 


Phelps as my successor.” 


GEORGE H,. PENDLETON, TO 


GERMANY. 


MINISTER 


One who knew the late Bayard Taylor, 
who died while in the discharge of his 
duties at the Court of the Emperor Will- 
iam, will at once notice a strong resem- 
blance of the face of Mr. Pendleton to 
that of the distinguished traveller and 


author. In the expression and pose of 
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this face are marks of spirit, energy, am- 
Mr. Pendle- 
ton should be distinguished for the ex- | 


bition, courage, refinement. 


tent and accuracy of his knowledge; his | 
observing faculties are alert, and their 

capacity omnivorous. He is eminently a 
practical man—keen in discerning the 
uses and purposes of things. He gathers | 
from all sources, and is prompt and facile | 


in the use of his data. The indications 


Georce H. Penvieton, 


of health are fine; we rarely meet with 
so much of elasticity and recuperative 
force; he is more capable of meeting and 
mastering trials that demand mental | 
endurance than the great majority of | 
brainy men. He is a warm friend and an 
earnest opponent; believes in success, 
and will work assiduously to secure it. 

Mr. Pendleton belongs to an old and | 
honorable family, and was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1825. His father was for many | 
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years prominent in Western politics, 
and served many years as the Whig rep- 
resentative of Cincinnati in Congress. 
He received the advantages of a very 
thorough education, which included at- 
tendance at one of the German univer- 
home he 


made one of a party of students in a 


sities, and before his return 


journey on foot through Germany. 
He was married in 1846 to Alice Key, 





MINISTER TO GERMANY. 


daughter of Francis S. Key, author of 
“The Star-spangled Banner.” The lady 
jas also a niece of Roger 
B. Taney, Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Pendle- 


of his choice 


| ton’s career as a statesman began when 


he was about thirty years old with his 
election to the Ohio State Senate, of 
which he was a member in 1854 and 1855, 
giving him the experience of statesman- 
ship in connection with the practice of 
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shown that deserves special commenda- 
tion, and that the candid man, whatever 
his political color, will say of President 
Cleveland, “He has done well.” The 
selection of a successor to Mr. Lowell as 
our representative to the Court of Vic- 
toria resulted in the appointment of 


LAND, 


who isa resident of Burlington, Vt. The 
engtaving shows a man of much more than 
average brain power, with a good degree | 


| 
| 
| 
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and thus assumed an influential position 


in the academic and social circles of New 
Haven. His duties at Yale comprise, 
in addition to the usual instruction given 
in the Law School, lectures before the 
theological department upon legal topics 
of interest to the ministry, and to the 
academic students upon international and 
municipallaw. He is exceedingly popular 
in college, and his resignation to take 
the foreign appointment is deeply re- 
gretted. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Phelps has 


of physical capital to sustain mental | been one of the leading representatives 
effort. The crown is very high, the fore- | of the Democracy in a State which is 
head prominent, the temples full. Mr. | overwhelmingly Republican in its polit- 
Phelps possesses ability as an observer | ical sentiment. He was a pro-slavery and 
and reasoner, a ready knowledge of | anti-war Democrat when such views were 
men and a Clear, well-poised judgment most repugnant to the vast majority of 


of measures in general. He should be | 
known for capacity as a speaker, for feel- 
ing and sympathy, steadiness of opinion, 
and candor. He is not wanting in pru- | 
dence and circumspection, promptly de- | 
tecting the unsafe and doubtful in what- 
ever he has to do, and showing tact, 
skill, and sagacity in providing for emer- 
gencies. He is naturally disposed to 
consider all sides of a subject, and al- 
though highly endowed in intuitive sus- 
ceptibility he is never hasty in judgment. 
The judicial type of organization is well 
expressed in this face. 

Mr. Phelps was born at Middlebury, 
Vt., in 1823; his father was a man of 
some prominence in his time, having 
been a paymaster in the war of 1812,a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
and a United States Senator. After re- 
ceiving careful preparation, Mr. Phelps | 
became a student at Middlebury College, 
where he was graduated. He then read 
law and was admitted to the bar. He | 
commenced practice in New York City, | 
and remained here several years, finally | 
removing in 1866 to Burlington, Vt. He | 
soon built up a large practice, and was 
recognized as one of the leading lawyers 
in his State. For two successive terms | 
he was President of the American Bar 
Association. In 1881 he was elected 
Kent professor of law in Yale College, 





his neighbors. In the campaign of 1876 
he was promised by Mr. Tilden the posi- 
tion he has just accepted, in the event of 
Democratic success. In June, 1880, Mr. 
Phelps was nominated for Governor of 
Vermont by the largest State Democratic 
convention ever held in that common- 
wealth; but as was regarded a foregone 
conclusion, he was defeated in the ensuing 
campaign. Mr. Lowell certainly cherishes 
no ill feeling toward his successor if the 
following good words recently uttered by 
him mean anything: 

“He is a gentleman of high character 
and marked independence. He is most 
agreeable in his manners, and has fine 
social qualities. None but a distinguished 
and agreeable man could have been 
chosen to be President of the American 
Bar Association. Both countries are to 
be congratulated on Mr. Cleveland’s wis- 
dom as shown in his selection of Mr. 
Phelps as my successor.” 


GEORGE H. PENDLETON, MINISTER TO 
GERMANY. 


One who knew the late Bayard Taylor, 
who died while in the discharge of his 
duties at the Court of the Emperor Will- 
iam, will at once notice a strong resem- 
blance of the face of Mr. Pendleton to 
that of the distinguished traveller and 
author. In the expression and pose of 
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this face are marks of spirit, energy, am- 

bition, courage, refinement. Mr. Pendle- 

ton should be distinguished for the ex- 

tent and accuracy of his knowledge; his | 
observing faculties are alert, and their 
capacity omnivorous. He is eminently a 
practical man—keen in discerning the 
uses and purposes of things. He gathers | 
from all sources, and is prompt and facile | 
in the use of his data. The indications ! 


Georce H. PENDLETON, 


of health are fine; we rarely meet with | 
so much of elasticity and recuperative 
force; he is more capable of meeting and 
mastering trials that demand mental 
endurance than the great majority of 
brainy men. He is a warm friend and an | 
earnest opponent; believes in success, 
and will work assiduously to secure it. 

Mr. Pendleton belongs to an old and | 
honorable family, and was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1825. His father was for many | 
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years prominent in Western politics, 
and served many years as the Whig rep- 
resentative of Cincinnati in Congress. 
He received the advantages of a very 
thorough education, which included at- 


| tendance at one of the German univer- 


sities, and before his return home he 
made one of a party of students in a 
journey on foot through Germany. 

He was married in 1846 to Alice Key, 
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daughter of Francis S. Key, author of 
The lady 
of his choice was also a niece of Roger 
B. Taney, Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s career as a statesman began when 
he was about thirty years old with his 


election to the Ohio State Senate, of 


which he was a member in 1854 and 1855, 
giving him the experience of statesman- 
ship in connection with the practice of 
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his profession as a lawyer. This he has 
pursued with assiduity when his public 
services have permitted, from his admis- 
sion to the bar until now. 

He was a member of the House of 
Representatives for eight years ending 
with the Forty-eighth Congress. In 1864 
he was nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency on the ticket with Gen. McClellan. 
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ROBERT M. MCLANE, MINISTER TO FRANCE, 


In the portrait we have the physique 
and expression of the Motive-Mental 
temperament; a strong, enduring, tena- 
cious body supplements a well-balanced 
brain. The character should be known 
for evenness, self-restraint, and positive 
energy. He is thorough in his method 
of action, decided in his judgment. 
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McLane, 


Not | 
wanting in sensitiveness as regards criti- | 
cism, and far from being venturous or in- | 


[June, 





clined to bold experiment, he is tenacious 
of his rights and scrupulous in the per- 
formance of responsibility. We like this 
face; it has many of the elements of 
homely kindness, friendliness, and hon- 
esty, while there are dignity and manliness 
enough to command the respect of all 
comers. The intellect shows capacity 
to reason, organize, plan, direct, and lead 





MINISTER TO FRANCE. 





in large affairs. As an engineer he would 
be the man to prepare the specification 
| for a great work; as the president of 
| a university he could place in effective 
operation the different departments ; 
|as the chairman of a State Executive 
| Committee he could organize the work 
| of the official term, and show a conscien- 
tious solicitude for its performance. Such 
men as Mr. McLane are eminently useful 
wherever they may be, in public or pri- 
vate life. 
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Mr. McLane was born at Wilmington, 
Del., June 23, 1815, the eldest son of 
Louis McLane, a distinguished public 
man who in his time served in both 
branches of Congress, as Minister to Eng- 
land, Secretary of the Treasury, and Sec- 
retary of State. He was educated at 
Washington College, in the District of 
Columbia, and at St. Mary’s College, 
Baltimore. After the completion of his 
course he went with his father to Europe, 
where he studied for two years at the 
College Bourbon, Paris. On returning 
he was appointed a cadet to West Point 
by General Jackson. He was graduated 
from that institution in 1837, and subse- 
quently served with the topographical 
survey in Florida, and also as an army 
officer in the Cherokee country and in 
the Northwest. In 1841 he was sent to 
Holland to examine the system of dikes 
and drainage of that country. While in 
Europe he married Miss Georgine Urqu- 
hart, a young lady of Louisiana. In 1843 
he left the army to study law, and was 
admitted to the bar in Baltimore. 

His experience as a legislator began 
with his election to the Maryland Legis- 
lature, serving as a member in 1845 and 
1846. The next year he was sent to Con- 
gress by the Democratic party of Balti- 
more, and continued a member of the 
House of Representatives until 1851. In 
1852 he was a Presidential elector. Presi- 
dent Pierce sent him to China in 1853, 
but he was recalled, at his own request, 
not long afterward, and resumed the 
practice of law in Baltimore. His second 
diplomatic appointment was in 1859, when 
President Buchanan sent him to Mexico. 
While there he recognized Juarez as 
President, and negotiated a treaty with 
the neighboring republic for the protec- 
tion of lives and property of citizens of 
the United States. He resigned in 1860, 
and again resumed professional work, 
which he continued, broken only by sev- 
eral trips to Europe, until 1877, when he 
was elected a State Senator. In 1878 he 
was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, to which he was re- 
elected two years after. He declined a 





nomination for the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress,and in 1883 was elected Governor 
of Maryland. Asthe term lasts four years 
the greater part of it will now be filled 
by another man. Mr. McLane was a 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention of 1876, and a commissioner 
for Maryland at the last Paris Exposi- 
tion. Few men in public life have had a 
more varied experience than Mr. Mc- 
Lane, and as he adds to his knowledge of 
statesmanship a good acquaintance with 
the French language, he is certainly well 
fitted for his important mission. 


SAMUEL S. COX, MINISTER TO TURKEY. 


Of this gentleman so well known, 
especially in the Northeastern States, 
the portrait declares several conspicuous 
traits. Weare not personally acquainted 
with him, and the same can besaid of the 
others who have just been sketched. The 
head is of unusual height both in the 
crown and sincipital region; it has great 
relative projection in front of the ears, 
especially at the brows, and it is not 
wanting in breadth. This development 
indicates aspiration, will, emphasis, sym- 
pathy, integrity, knowledge of human 
nature, quickness of judgment, desire for 
information, practical ability, mechanical 
discernment, taste, and refinement. Few 
men are more prompt to see and more 
ready toact. Mr. Cox should be known 
for the extent and variety of his knowl- 
edge; he has an inveterate thirst for the 
facts of science and art ; is never satiated. 
His temperament is strongly mental or 
nervous, which contributes to the great 
activity of his intellectual organs. His 
language is ready, and being supplement- 
ed by an excellent memory, it is replete 
with facts and illustrations, and decorated 
with the graceful foliage of rhetoric. Yet, 
we judge by the anatomy of the eye that 
heis not given to tautology in speech, but 
uses words with a purpose, is incisive, 
expresses himself clearly, and knows when 
to stop. 

He was born in Zanesville, Ohio, Sept. 
30, 1824. After a long course of study in 
the Ohio University, Athens, he entered 
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as a student at Brown University, Rhode 
Island, where he was graduated in 1846. | 
maintained 
himself by literary work, which renders | 
the fact more remarkable that while at 
Brown University he carried off the prizes | 


During his college life he 


in classics, history, literary criticism, and | 
political economy. 

After leaving the university, Mr. Cox 
He 


read law for admission to the bar. 


PHRENOLOGI 


CAL FOURNAL. [June, 
a bit of gorgeous description that was the 
origin of the nickname, “Sunset.” He 
was offered by President Pierce the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Legation in London 
in 1855, but declined it. Later, the op- 
portunity was given him of going to 
Lima, Peru, in a similar capacity, and he 
accepted it and went. In a short time 
after his return, in 1856, he was elected to 


Congress. This began a period of eight 


Samuet S. Cox, Minister to Turkey. 


was successful, and 
three years. 


practiced two 
Then he made an extended 
European trip, taking those notes by the 
way that were the chief data of his book, 
“The Buckeye Abroad,” published short- | 
ly after his return home. In 1853 he 
became owner and editor of the Ohio 
published at Columbus, at 
that time the Democratic organ of the 
State. It was, we believe, while editing 
the journal indicated, that he published | 


or 


Stalesman, 


| of Representatives. 


years’ continuous service in the House 
He supported the 
Union cause with earnestness during the 
war. In 1863 he was the Democratic 
nominee for Speaker against the late 


| Schuyler Colfax, to whom the honor fell. 


Mr. Cox removed from Columbus to 
New York in 1865, when he published 
“Eight Years in Congress.” His first 
election to Congress from the Empire 
City was in 1868. The following winter 
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he made his second tour abroad, collect- 
ing materials for his book, “ A Search for 
Winter Sunbeams.” He was re-elected 
to Congress in 1870, but was defeated in 
1872, when he was nominated for Con- 
gressman-. at-large. The death of James 
Brooks before Congress met necessitated 
another election, which resulted in Mr. 
Since then he has been 
the of 
Representatives, of which he was Speak- 
er pro tem, four months in 1876, when 
Speaker Kerr had been compelled by ill- 
“Why We 
Mr. Cox’s most popular work, 
1877. After making 
another foreign tour, in the summer of 


Cox’s success. 


continuously elected to House 


health to resign that position. 
Laugh,” 
was published in 


1882, he published his “Arctic Sun- 
beams.” 

His family relations are worthy of men- 
tion, as his grandfather, James Cox, was 
a general in the revolutionary army, an 
intimate friend of Thomas Jefferson, and 
when died was member of the 
House of Representatives. Ezekiel Tay- 
lor Cox, his father, was a prominent poli- 
tician in Ohio, and a member of the 
Senate of that State in 1832 and 1833. His 
mother was the daughter of Samuel Sul- 
livan, Treasurer of Ohio in 1818. In the 
event of a war between England and Rus- 
sia, Mr. Cox will find his place in Turkey 
invested with no light responsibilities. 

H. S. D. 


he he 
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THE ORGAN 


‘ Spe part of the brain with which this | 


faculty is connected is located in the 
middle of the top of the head. When | 
developed it gives distance from the base 
of the brain upward. 

“The propensity to obey,” says a late 
writer, “commands to submit to author- 
ity, and to admit others to be superior. 
It recognizes excellence or superior pow- | 
er with pleasure, whether it is found in 
The immensity of 
space, the vastness of the celestial sys- 
tem, the velocity of the planets, the de- 
structive force of earthquakes, the power 


nature or in society. 


of genius, the greatness of moral heroes, 
and above all the omnipotence of God— | 
these are objects calculated to excite this 
propensity. 

“It induces respect for parents, teachers, 
magistrates, and superior persons of all 
It is probably the principal ele- 
the sense of the sublime, the 
grand, the awful. When small, there is 
an unceremonious bluntness, a want of re- 
spectfulness in the manners, and a tend- 
ency to treat superior persons with un- 
due familiarity. This kind of irreverence 
is still more manifest when Imperative- 
ness (Self-esteem) and Combativeness 


classes. 


ment in 





OF 


VENERATION., 


are large, and Approbativeness, Secre- 
tiveness, and Equitableness (Conscien- 
tiousness) are small.” 

Veneration is one of the principal relig- 
ious emotions. It imparts submissive- 
It 
is the opposite of Self-esteem, and _ its 
natural language is, ‘“ Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” The activity of this 
emotion produces a marked effect upon 
the bodily activities. It checks the flow 
of blood to the surface and to the brain, 
and the result of this is that a calmness 
comes over the body, the brain becomes 
quiet, and the other feelings are extin- 
guished. A restful peace and resigna- 
tion pervade the entire being. Its most 
powerful activity occurs in prayer and 
other devotional exercises. 

When the temperament is an impressi- 
bl: one, and this faculty with others of 
the “Conforming” group is greatly ex- 
cited the diminution of the blood in 
the brain is so great that a state of semi- 
unconsciousness sets in, and the activity 
of this faculty then produces the highest 
religious ecstasy. It is the effect of the 
conforming emotions upon the mind and 
body which has much to do with the 


ness and resignation to the character. 
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peculiar state known as the mesmeric 
trance. The spiritualistic “medium,” in- 
stead of being controlled by disembodied 
spirit, is, I think, controlled unconsciously 
by his conforming faculties. These in- 
fluence the will in sucha way as always 
to do what the “medium” believes the 
spirit can do. Credulity and over-pow- 
ering reverence so act upon the nervous 
system as to produce the gravest hallu- 
cinations. Spiritism, ghost-seeing, and 
witchcraft are all related to credulity, 
reverence, fear, and ignorance. The effects 
of Veneration in producing a due degree 
of submission, trust, and resignation are 


Miss —-—. LarGe VENERATION. 


most beneficial. So also its perversion 
is the most destructive to the progress 
of truth and happiness among mankind. 
All religious intolerance and fanaticism 
come from its perversion. Says George 
Combe: “It seems to maintain the un- 
enlightened devotee in a state of bigoted 
subjection to his priests; an emotion of 
profound and sanctified respect springs up 
in the mind on contemplating the doc- 
trines which they have instilled into him 
in his youth; and every suggestion of the 
understanding, in opposition to this feel- 
ing, is expelled as profane. In short, 
Veneration, when vigorous and unen- 
lightened, produces complete prostration 


PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 
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of the mind before the object to which it 
is directed.” 

The history of the human race in many 
respects is a sad one. But it is difficult 
to say whether the tyranny of ambition 
or the tyranny of credulous submission 
has made the saddest record. It is plainly 
to be seen that a knowledge of the truth 
is most essential to secure the well-being 
of the race. In ignorance our best as 
well as our worst feelings lead us into 
misery. Then all honor to him who 
brings to light one truth in any field of 
human knowledge. 

Veneration is the source of true polite- 
ness. It disposes men to submit to 
others, and to treat them with respect. 
Impoliteness which manifests itself in 
abruptness, bluntness, and disagreeable 
familiarity has much to do with deficiency 
of this faculty. 


CULTIVATION. 


The feeling manifests itself toward two 
objects: toward God and toward man. 
The public school is not the place to 
teach dogmatic religion; nor is it the 
place to undermine the faith which the 
parents have seen fit to inculcate into 
| their children. But the school is the 
| place in which to train children to revere 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
The teacher should teach the children to 
respect those feelings which are sacred 
to any one. ‘fhere is no one who under- 
stands the awful mystery of human life. 
Where our knowledge can not guide us 
we must rest upon Faith, and Hope, and 
Love. He must be a blatant ignoramus 
indeed who would take away these in 
the present state of uncertainty as to 
human destiny. The man to whom 
nothing is sacred reminds one much of a 
swine in the midst of all the works of 
art and human affection. 

Nothing is more deadening to true rev- 
erence than the familiarity with which 
some people handle sacred things. They 
talk about religious matters in the same 
tones in which they instruct the servants 
| to do the work about the kitchen or the 
stable. One’s religious convictions ought 
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to be so sacred that he is not willing to 
drag them before the public gaze on 
every conceivable occasion. 

The teacher should keep it in mind to 
inculcate respect for every human being. 
All are capable of the highest attributes. 
Sincerity, affection, honesty, goodness, 
or any other manifestation of the noble 
qualities of the human heart, should 
make us prone to bow in respect before 
them. To scoff at these things which 
are of so much worth is wrong, and inju- 
rious to the one who scoffs. 

In this sentiment as in all others of the 
higher kind, a good example is the best 
stimulant. If you would receive respect 





from your pupils, you must treat them as 
if their feelings and thoughts, and they 
themselves were (as they are) as worthy 
of respect as those of any man. If you 
are polite and respectful to your pupils, 
they will be so to you. If other than re- 
spectful conduct be shown you, do not 
resent it in an ungentlemanly or unlady- 
like manner; but treat the offender with 
the greatest politeness, and show him 
that you are the true gentleman or lady, 
even when most provoked to other con- 
duct, and the reaction which will set in 
will be the best preventive against further 
transgression. 
U. J. HOFFMAN. 


———_- = e— — 


CONCERNING THE EXPLORATION OF HUMAN NATURE. 


N OTHING to a man, besides himself, 
is so interesting as another. If, as 
Pope tersely says, 


** The proper study of mankind is man,” 


we should spend as much time in study- 
ing our neighbor as in the making of a 
fortune. 

Some scientific knowledge, as any one 
will claim, is requisite for a pursuit so 


scientific. One should know previously 
something about mankind in general: as 
to his variation in different localities, his 
development under various eras, as well 
as his ordinary haunts and ways. 

Of the sciences of phrenology, graph- 
ology, physiology, even of astrology, each 
contributes its quota of information in 
the way of deductions from data. The 
wise observer shuns no facts which make 
for the illumination of his pursuit. All, 
or most, of the varied practical sciences 
depend upon the combined observation 
and assemblage of facts among enthusi- 
astic scientists. What can be learned 
from them all, and in what way can the 
knowledge they offer be available for the 
study of a certain individual subject, as 
the exploration of character ? 

This question is easy to be answered. 
We should test such facts or assumed 





only such for our own use as prove true 
when tested by our own observation. 

The hand is a common index of capac- 
ity. What is plainer than that an in- 
strument is capable of performing only 
what it is fitted for? A clumsy one can 
not do delicate work, a heavy one fine 
work ; so a facile hand is capable of varied 
work; a terse hand of clean, sharp-cut 
work. As the eye which can see clearly, 
the brain which can discriminate nicely, 
the muscular organization which can 
work glibly, are the most efficient, so is 
the hand which is primarily fitted to a 
certain labor most likely to be able to per- 
form that labor to the greatest advantage. 

But aside from what may be judged 
from the native organization, much may 
be learned from the comparison and ob- 
servation of certain forms of hands, as 
associated with the known capacity and 
chosen vocation of the subjects investi- 
gated. This labor having been already 
performed by the advocates of what is 
commonly known as modern palmistry, it 
will doubtless be interesting to the pres- 
ent reader to learn how far the writer’s 
own examinations bear out the prevailing 
theories. 

On examining a stranger’s hand—some- 
times an amusingly hazardous proceed- 


facts as these sciences furnish, and accept | ing—I have found 
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1, That a long hand presages a planner 
rather than a builder, an inventor, an 
originator—one who dreams and projects. 


2, That a hand with spatulated (the tops | 


shovel-shaped) fingers indicates a practi- 
cal character, 
schemes. He despises the unpractical, 
the visionary, the sentimental, and will 


have nothing to do with people who do | 


not do useful things. 
3, That a small and short thumb—pro- 


portionally to the hand—indicates a small | 


disposition ; and 


hand indicates a broad, strong character, 
grand in his plans and great in the execu- 


tion of them; a liberal, whole-souled man. | 
| by the kindly question, put sharply and 


Many other things could be added, 
which would make the material of this 
This 


paper too large for the design. 


may suffice as an interesting illustration | 


on a line of recent investigation. 
The student of human nature will 


understand his quest to lie in all direc- | 
| training. 


tions. 

Not a fact concerning man, whether 
historic, scientific, or phenomenal, should 
escape his investigation. He should as- 
semble all the data he can. 

To come rather nearer to the topic 
under examination : 

On approaching a human being, sev- 
eral very interesting queries arise: What 
is this man: in his education, his physical 
training, his original impulses, tastes, 
passions? These questions are in some 
degree immediately answered to the eye. 
As a sunburned skin is a sign of out-of- 
door life, a robust habit of good training 
and constitution, so the features, entire 
and in detail, signify the quality of the 
passions and the range of emotions, the 
intellectual construction and esthetic 
powers. 

What are the antecedents of this per- 
son ? what is his history? As the gnarl- 
ed and blistered tree shows the prev- 
alence of adverse gales, as the weather- 
beaten sailor is a sign of the tempests he 
has weathered, so the marked and seamed 
complexion; the gait, brisk or heavy; 
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who takes what the in- | 
ventor designs, and carries out another's | 


[June, 


the posture, easy or constrained, show 
what psychic storms have prevailed. Or, 
to be a little plainer, as Holden in his 
“Landmarks ” 
recurrence of good or evil thoughts, the 
indulgence in particular modes of life, 
call into play corresponding 
muscles which, by producing folds and 
wrinkles, give a permanent cast to the 
features, and speak a language which all 


declares, “ The habitual 


sets of 


| can understand, and which rarely mis- 


leads.” 
But the qualities of a man which may 


| be called psychic, are best known by a 
4, That a large, well-shaped, and facile | 


conversation with him. How well he is 
educated, what he is capable of under- 
standing, what he likes and dislikes; in 
what pursuit he delights : are ascertained 


clearly. Having availed one’s-self of all 
these varied means of inquiry, a satisfac- 
tion now arises in knowing of an inter- 
esting subject, what is his family name; 


| his nativity, or race-origin; his occupa- 


tion; his physical, mental, and moral 
And to these a sufficiently ac- 
curate estimate of his physical propor- 
tions, regarding stature, weight, girth 
of waist and chest, adds a new interest. 
And now by the intelligent observer 
much can be predicated as to the prob- 
able career of the subject, in past and 
future. 
capacities, it 


Reasoning from abilities and 
is permitted by logical 
methods to judge that what he has been 
inclined to do or fit to do, he either has 
done or will be ready to do; as, for in- 
stance, if a man has fine hands, fine work ; 
if he has a quick apprehension, and is of 
an intelligent family, ingenious work, and 
the like. C. P., for instance, is an officer 
in the Salvation Army—an organization 
pretty well known. This person, on a 
distant inspection, appeared of a little 
above average height; of robust and 
athletic habits. His head, well poised 
upon a full, muscular neck, was small, 
with a lower jaw square and heavy ; ears 
well mgrked by generally even contour, 


| alittle pointedat the summit; eyes dark, 


large, and round; hair and mustache 
rather dark; general posture firm and 
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very erect; motions deliberate; voice 
medium pitched, strong, and full; hand 
large and facile. 

Now the inference from a rude inspec- 
tion showed—in the order of enumera- 
tion chosen for the last preceding para- 
graph—an athletic training, enduring 
constitution, moderate intellectual ca- 
pacity, pertinacious spirit, even disposi- 
tion, with periodic impatience of re- 
straint ; a disposition easily imbued with 
conviction by a master; of a race dwell- 
ing in north latitudes; healthy in aspect, 
having a good nervous organization by 
inheritance, though somewhat impaired 
by his pursuit; quiet in his tastes, broad 
and generous in his plans. 


THE POET-KING OF SWEDEN. 
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I regret that I am entirely unable to 
confirm some of these deductions, owing 
to the inability I had for pursuing the 
study of this subject, as I hoped I could 
do; for the man was so absorbed in his 
enterprise and withal so shy, that the 
few opportunities I found were unsatis- 
factory. Most of the radical deductions 
were approved by a brief conversation I 
once enjoyed, for he was very amiable, 
agreeable, and quiet. I have, however, I 
think, gratified the reader with a succinct 
statement of the qualities which one may 
be expected to discover, and how he may 
discover some of the psychical qualities 
of a stranger with only a close and brief 
exploration. HENRY CLARK. 


THE POET-KING OF SWEDEN. 


* TRETCHING upward from the north- 
“7 ernmost verge of the temperate zone, 
rising far into the frozen Arctic, is the 
picturesque kingdom of Sweden. One- 
fourth of her vast area is covered with 
dark, gloomy pine forests, hanging their 
evergreen fringe along her rugged moun- 
tain sides, or casting their sombre shad- 
ows over her snow-shrouded plains. Be- 
tween Sweden and Norway rises a tall 
mountain chain passing through the Nor- 
wegian realm, rearing here and there its 
lofty crest three thousand feet, lowering 
its range through Lapland, till nearing 
the North Cape, its towering glory faces 
with majesty the ice-bound Polar Sea. 

Though bordered with mountain peaks, 
sublime in this northern land, through 
her central heart wind in almost unbro- 
ken chain three magnificent lakes, with 
their many smaller yet beautiful sisters. 
The Maelar, loveliest of them all, has 
more than twelve hundred green islands 
glowing in its blue waters, its winding 
shores varied with “ wood, lawn, and cliff,” 
and adorned with romantic castles, lovely 
country-seats, and charming villas. 

These wild lakes, with their rock- 


bound, forest-fringed shores, have given 


to more than one-third of Sweden a 





rugged charm, tuning her sweetest song 
and thrilling her noblest saga. 

At the foot of her mountains and by 
the side of her lakes have lived and sung 
some of the noblest children of song. 
No hymns the world over are more spir- 
itual, more melodious than hers. Her 
simplest peasants’ hearts, and her saint- 
liest bishops’ souls, seem touched and 
thrilled alike with the fire divine, and 
around her royal hearthstone have gath- 
ered poets whose songs are soaring like 
her mountain peaks, and and 
flowing as her winding lakes. For many 
years the kings of Sweden have as grace- 
fully swept the lyre as they have bravely 
wielded the sword. Eloquent in speech 
and tuneful in verse, their anthems have 


clear 


| thrilled her cathedral arches, their genius 


adorned her halls, their verses wreathed 
their crowns with laurels. Toiling and 
triumphing in every field of art and lit- 
erature, they have guided as skilfully on 
land the stormy waves of strife, as they 
have fearlessly ruled the restless billows 
of the bounding deep. They have been 
kings of land and sea, these royal poets 
and poets royal of Sweden. They may 
trace much of their strength and grace 
to their soldier-king Bernadotte, who 
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ascended the Swedish throne in the dark 
hour of her calamity when Gustavus was 
dethroned, Finland lost, and the beloved 
young Crown Prince dead. 

His commanding form, noble face, firm 
yet graceful manner, energetic and patri- 
otic administration won the admiration of 
all. He encouraged art and literature, se- 
cured to Sweden the possession of Nor- 
way, preserved her independence and 
revived her prosperity, and left to his son 


political, and military works, his _paint- 
ings, his operas, waltzes, and marches 
his melodious songs and hymns, are stil 
popular in Sweden. His paintings adorn 
her palaces, and his humanity has lifted 
the shadow from her prison walls, and 
brightened and redeemed the dreary 10 
of countless sons of sorrow. 

Winning, cloquent, graceful, he wa 
say those who knew him, the handsom- 


est man in all Sweden. At twenty-three 


Kine Oscar Il, or Swepan. 





Oscar, and his grandsons, Kings Charles 
and Oscar, a peaceful, prosperous king- 
dom. 

Oscar, the father of the present king 
of Sweden, began to reign at forty-five, 
but his previous career as a prince had 
been brilliant and honorable. Most care- 
fully trained by the poet Atterborn, he 
had won distinguished honors at the 
University of Upsala, was well versed in 
[talian and Latin, spoke fluently Nor- 
wegian, French, German, and English. 
He was a graceful poet, a skilled musi- 


cian, and a fine artist. His educational, 


he married the lovely princess, Josephin 
granddaughter of the Empress Josephin 
and of Alexander Vicomte de Beauhar 
nais, who fought for us in the war of our 
American Independence. It is a matter 
of interest to us that one hundred and 
three years ago the great-grandfather 

the present king of Sweden, when on! 
twenty-one years of age, served under 
Marshal Rochambeau in our Ameri 

He distinguish 
himself in the French army, acting 1 


war of Independence. 


concert with Washington in bringing 


about the capitulation of Cornwallis at 
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Yorktown. So King Oscar’s great-grand- 
father helped us to conclude our peace, 
and the in America are 
some of our most peaceful, useful, loyal 
Oscar and Josephine were both 
very much beloved, and their memory is 


Swedes now 


citizens. 
most tenderly cherished. Queen Joseph- 
mother to her 
five gifted children,—Prince Carl, Prince 
Oscar Fredrik, the 

Eugenie, and Prince Nicolaius. 


ine was a most devoted 


Princess 
In this 


Gustav, 


ble face, and a rich, powerful voice. The 
early death of this lovely young prince 
cast a deep gloom over the royal palace, 
and saddened the life of his only sister, 
the Princess Eugenie, whose time and 
fortune have since been devoted to doing 
good. She is an accomplished musician 
and a composer of music, and she too has 
written verses full of delicacy and ten- 
derness. The shock of her brother’s 
death seriously injured her health, and 


— 





Quegsn Sopnia oF Swepen. 


happy royal family there were five pocts, 
the father, King Oscar, the three sons, 
Gustav, Oscar, and Carl, and the daughter 
Eugenie. All these have written tender 
and tuneful 
complished scholars as well as poets. 


verses, and have been ac- 


In how few families have there been 
live poets, or even five gifted children. 

Prince Gustav died at the early age of 
twenty-five, but he had become a distin- 


vuished writer, a celebrated musical com- | 


poser, and was the author of many beau- 


tiful lyrics. He had a graceful form, no- 


| 


she has ever since been an invalid. A 


sweet spirit of resignation breathes 


through all her writings. This is the clos- 
ing verse of one of her simple evening 
hymns: 


Thanks! O Lord! for comfort given, 
All the day hath Lrought ; 
On us through the darkest Heaven 
teams Thy loving thought. 
Soon earth's closing hour resounding 
Calls away the beating, bounding, 
Long aweary breast 
From its sorrow, 
From its darkness, 


Calls it home to rest 
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Queen Josephine lost also her young- 


est child, Nicolaius. But her own sor- 
rows made her more tenderly soothe the 
sorrows of others. She was an untiring 
friend to all the helpless and suffering, 
and her memory will ever be tenderly 
cherished. 

King Oscar died in 1859. His death 
Ilis 


Fifteenth, was 


was most deeply mourned. 
Carl the 
By his irresistible charm and grace 


eldest 
son, crowned 
king. 
he won the hearts of all. He had been a 


brave soldier. He was a powerful and 
brilliant writer, a good poet, and a fine 
artist. In the Queen’s gallery now in 
Stockholm are some of his finest paint- 
ings. 
He was king for twelve years, and died at 


the age of forty-five. 


No one who ever looked upon his face | 
can forget his kindly smile. The Swedes | 


speak of him with enthusiastic admira- 
We 
poem, the Heart’s Home. 


translate these lines from his 
All the eight 
verses, addressed to his heart, are full of 


tion. 


tenderness and pathos : 


Where is 


n the 


thy home? Up 
hining strand 
Of that ever blessed, glo- 
rious land, 
Where the 
back so eager flies, 
When 


earth's binding ties. 


freed spirit 


Inu. 


broken are all 


On that unknown shore, 
may thy bright home be 

Through the starry cur- 
tains waiting for thee! om a 

; ALOL 

Ves, there, she cries, my 


home will be. 


Though earthly fires se 
oft are fanned by thee 

I know a heavenly flame 
hath kindled me; 


While in this dust its faint- 


Lm 
VE clot 


est spark remain 

To that dear home I shall 
return again, 

To God my King, return 


again 


The 
noble 


the 
brave 


soul of 
and 
Carl 
home in 1872, and 


king went 


his brother, Oscar : 
Kine 
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Hie wrote many musical poems. | 


¢ _. 
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OCAR TO HIS 


FOURNAL. | June 
the Second, the present king,was crowned, 
King Oscar is one of the most yenial 
graceful of men. He is tall, with a 
noble head, and a face much handsomer 
His blue ey 

beam out from under dark lashes. He has 
a very winning smile, and a voice clear and 
full. 


plished performer on piano and organ. Ili 


than any of his pictures. 


He is a fine singer, and an accom- 


dress is plain and simple on ordinary oc- 
casions, and this is said to be a very yood 
| picture of him in citizen's dress, but on 
great vala-days his appearance is brilliant 
and imposing. He speaks fluently Eng- 
| lish, French, German, and Italian. He has 
translated “Faust” into Swedish, a very 
difficult task. His rendering 
of Swedish into Italian won a prize. He 
| has 


metrical 


also received from the 
Royal Academy for his poem, Svenska 
Ilottans Minner—Memories of the Swed- 
ish Fleet. 


icated to his 


the prize 


In his volumes of poetry ded- 
wife are many 
This 


is the dedication copied from his own 


beloved 
verses of musical ring and rhythm. 


| elegant handwriting: 
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The Queen's health is very delicate ; | 


when able to ride out in public, the peo- 


ple, as she passes, have sometimes almost 


She has 
endeared herself to them and richly de- 


filled her carriage with roses. 


serves this simple tribute of her husband's 
affection. 

King Oscar has four sons, Prince Oscar 
Gustav Adolf, Prince Oscar Carl August, 
Prince Oscar Carl Wilhelm, and Prince 
Eugene Napoleon Nicolaus. Prince Os- 
car Gustav, the Crown Prince by his mar- 
riage with the Princess Victoria of Baden, 
yranddaughter of Emperor Wilhelm of 
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ron”; at twenty-five, flag-captain of the 
only combined squadron of Swedish, Dan- 
ish, and Norwegian ships that ever ma- 
neuvered together. As a boy with his 
play-ground, he is familiar with the 
boundings and windings of the Baltic, 
whose great basin occupies at least 88o,- 
ooo square miles, or one-fourth of all ku- 
rope. Through its islands and shoals often 
whirl the wildest tempests, the low coasts 
of Prussia lying on the one side and the 
tall rocks of Sweden on the other. Yet 
along the treacherous shores, the stormicst 
waves Cast up the beautiful amber. 


ie 
i —_ 


Tun Wasanron Bripce at SrockHo im, 


Germany, has united the lines of Vasa and 
sernadotte. 

The noble old Emperor is very fond of 
his little grandchild, the youngest of the 
Bernadottes. King Oscar is a good artist. 
His picture of a lake with water-nymphs 
smiling and eddying about it, was much 
admired at the Paris Exposition. The 
King is a great lover of the sea. He 
made, at eleven years of age, his first 
voyage in a man-of-war; at thirteen he 
was a cadet in the Norwegian corvette ; 
at fourteen, going with a frigate to Gib- 
raltar; at sixteen, he was made second 
licutenant of the Royal Navy; at twenty, he 
commanded a ship cruising in the Baltic ; 
at twenty-one, “commander of a squad- 





Besides King Oscar's poems, he has writ- 
ten many scholarly prose articles, literary 
We are 
astonished that the King has done so 


essays, and sketches of travel. 


much and done it all so well. 

As we turn over his poems, we find 
many a tuneful Swedish verse where a 
flower blooms, a star shines, or a soft 
wind blows—and many elegant render- 
ings into Swedish from the odes of Hor- 
ace, the German of Goethe, the French of 
Victor Hugo, or the English of Moore and 
Byron. As graceful as any of these, are 
his renderings of Italian into Swedish. 

Mossy carpet and mountain crystal, 
medallion and damask, candelabra and 
console, marble and bronze, porphyry 
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and porcelain, agate and arabesque, make 
Stockholm’s royal palace beautiful. These 
we have not seen, but through thought’s 
blue and golden curtains we have looked 
into the hidden palace of the royal soul. 
The royal songs born there, can bring us 
nearer to the kingly heart than Stock- 
holm’s stately palace doors. 
“* Angels have hung those hidden halls 
With star-lamps gleaming bright ; 


With living flowers frescoed its walls, 
And bathed its floors with light.” 


Beyond the palace walls and over the 
seas comes the voice of royal song—as 
wrote the tuneful Tegnér— 

* Beyond the clouds, she soars and sings 
O’er earth and sea her lyre to sound ; 
She hath Aurora’s rosy wings, 

Her robe is with the May-sky bound. 
Like morning bird, she thrills the air, 
Like thunder rolls her music tide, 

And in the roses round her hair 
Doth the eternal circle hide.” 


Fair as fancy’s fairest dream is the out- 
look from Stockholm’s royal palace. You 
may walk nearly a thousand paces on its 
airy castle top. There you think you see 
giant-born Night, with her daughter 
Earth, and her fair son Day, with his 


horse Skinfaxi, from whose shining mane | 


light beams over heaven and earth, and 
there, the rainbow's bridge Bifrost, that 
joins Midgard, the dwelling-place of men, 
with Asgard, the city of the gods, “ over 
which the gods ride daily to the sacred 
fount of Urd sit 
Craggy rocks and clustering trees arise 
from the waters beneath you. Green 
islets with their terraced rows of houses 


and in 


gleam out from the blue waters beyond. | 


Around you arise towers and palaces and 
cathedral spires, and near is the Rid- 
darsholm Kyrka, where all the kings of 
Sweden since Charles X. have 
buried. Once a year service is held here, 


and the people may see where the de- | 


parted kings rest in their vaults. Around 
the walls hang the flags, spears, drums, 
and swords their royal hands once held, 
but their royal names and praises in- 
scribed on the stones beneath, are worn 
away by “the feet of strangers.” The 
forms of those iron-hearted, iron-willed 
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judgment.” 


been | 


[June, 


old kings, lie forever veiled and shrouded, 
but the iron spire of the old church still 
towers majestically upward, defying the 
| clouds and storms, and still from the 
| royal castle top waves the flag they 
loved, its golden cross and azure bosom 
glowing in the light. You think as you 
| see it always unfurled when the King is 
|at home, of his own spirited national 
hymn, Svenska Flaggan. When his own 


brave and skilful hands are folded for- 
ever to rest, may his tuneful and tender 
words be read and sung—until Time’s 
| last tide hath rolled. 


SVENSKA FLAGGAN. 


Raise the flag, world-honored banner, 
Raise her on the highest top! 
Droop your sword, each laureled hero! 
Golden Memory! glowing Hope! 
Go with Svea’s banner up! 





See the cross on her blue bosom, 
Glory’s gold on honor cast, 

Sacred pledge in battle’s fury, 

Every hour he conquers surely, 
Who in God alone stands fast. 


Dragon tongues, so tireless waving, 
Like a viking's lance of flame ; 
Every danger fearless braving, 





Through the sea’s blue hall proclaim, 
Tell to all, your fadeless fame. 
What a grand illustrious story 
Writes upon our flag our braves, 
When to some far countries go they 
And o'er war-fields won with glory, 
High their deathless valor waves. 
Hail thee! guardian of our glory! 
Hail thee! tears and triumph’s friend! 
Se thy past, thy future story 
Still through death and dangers gory, 
Thou our fathers’ faith forfend. 
Wave on high, thou faithful banner, 
Guard our glory as of old, 
Where the blue waves rock forever, 
Wide unfurl thy blue and gold, 
Until time’s last tide hath rolled. 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


WHAT important personages we im- 
agine ourselves to be! We think that 
we alone are the life of the circle in which 
we move; in our absence we fancy that 
life, existence, and breath will come toa 
general pause; and, alas! the gap which 
we leave is scarcely perceptible, so quick- 
ly is it filled again.—GOETHE. 





MUSINGS 


IN THE 


WA Y. 


MUSINGS IN THE WAY. 


‘* She uttereth her voice in the streets.” 


£\ for Wisdom, the watcher in 
ways of men, was there, and she was with 
me,—a horse came on the way as though 
he scorned the earth in the pride of his 
power and the glory of his great strength. 
The 
noticeable than 


not more 
But the 


him was 
other 


one who rode 


men. 


horse was a grand and lusty beast; his | 


neck was “clothed with thunder,” and 
he seemed to “swallow the ground in his 
fierceness and rage ” as he strode over it. 
that he went on his way like 
many others in their strength, without 
thought or consideration, not knowing 


I saw 


there was a will above and even upon 
him that had power to kill or to keep 
him alive. In admiration of his beauty 
wonder at his strength I paused to 
observe him, and as he passed on, I fol- 


And when I 


and 


lowed him with my eyes. 


saw his way, that it was high, and his | 
| in the likeness of the invisible world and 


manner, that it was haughty, and also 
that he had a master who was above him, 


and whom he knew not, and neither did | 
he know, in his blindness and ignorance, | 


that he was in the service of one who 
was greatly above him, I considered 
within myself, for consideration is where- 
in a man hath pre-eminence above a 
beast, and said: 

“ What is he like, and unto what shall I 


liken him, and wherewithal shall I com- | 
| it are servants of the Most High. 


It was at the time when the 
my eyes 
and incline my ears to see and receive in- 


pare him ?” 
Lord had caused me to open 
struction in whatever way it should come 
to me. 
the figure of a man who is fleet of foot 
and strong of limb, and with strength of 
back to bear a burden, and full of the 


lusty power and pride of life, but void of | 


understanding and without consideration 
and empty of fear or reverence of the 
Above, being without the knowledge of 
God. Until the day of his deliverance 
comes, when it shall please God to open 


his eyes and unstop his ears, and give 
him knowledge and understanding, and 





And it came to me that he was | 


| fill him with the spirit of wisdom, so that 
S I walked in the way—but not alone, | 
the | 


he shall know and understand that he has 
a master who is also his maker, that man 
shall remain as the horse. And if it dawns 


| not on him in his present life, he shall be 
| bridled and bitted, he shall be saddled 
| and ridden, and harnessed and driven, all 


If it is not so in his 
outward circumstance, it will be so in his 


the days of his life. 


inward state. 

The fable of the Centaur is not wholly 
vain, if perchance it is not wholly wise. 
But all wisdom, whether it comes down 


| in the vehicle of antique fable, or through 


the sight of the eye, or is uttered in the 
streets, is from the Above, the Sovereign, 
the Lord. I had read in the Holy Word, 
and knew also in my own soul—which is 
the test of all written truth—that God had 
made man in His own likeness, and had 
read in the inward script of my own under- 


| standing, and knew that He had made 


the world and the things that are in it 


the things that are in it. Otherwise the 
science that form stands for idea, that 
shape, size, quality, represent power, 
would be vain and “science falsely so 
called.” Whereas, being based on the true 
principle of outward and inward corre- 
spondence, it is both science and phi- 
losophy /ru/y so called. 

And this science is the true order and 
And they who teach 
But 
it is of the whole world as well as of the 
I knew also that He had 
sent Wisdom into the world, and that she 


revelation of God. 


human form. 


stood in the way and walked among men 
in the streets of the city and the lanes of 
the country as well; and that she was 
ever speaking in a low voice, and anon 
crying aloud, to the passers-by, concern- 
ing the signs and tokens of truth that 
the maker of the world had set in the 
way, and that she would interpret them 
to me. So I now looked upon her and 
listened to hear what she would say—for 
I admired her much for her beauty, far 
surpassing that of the daughters of earth, 
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and loved her for her exceeding goodness | 
and gentleness, and I knew she was Wis- 
I had considered the 
horse and found what he was like and 
wherewithal to compare him, then I also 
considered him that is above, in the form 
and likeness of the rider that sat on the 
horse and said: 


dom. And when 


“ What is he like, and unto what shall 


I liken him, and to what shall I compare 


him ?”’ 
And she gave me what to answer,—for 
how could a man 


of a horse carrying a man and a man rid- 
ing on a horse, without the inspiration of 
wisdom to aid him? 

And she showed me that as the horse, 
in the pride and glory of his strength and | 
in the darkness and ignorance of his 
mind--bearing his burden he knew not 
where nor when, nor whether he should 
return,—serving he knew not whom, nor 
to what end or purpose he served, nor in- | 
deed that he did any service,—was a visi- | 
ble sign and representation of human | 
pride, and folly, and ignorance in the 


blind and unwitting service of Divine | 


wisdom, which directs all below to its 
own ends, and conscripts all slaves to its 
own service ; so his rider, guiding and di- 
recting him whichever way he would, and 
conducting him to whatever end he chose, | 
was the clear image of the wisdom that 
is “‘ better than strength,” and is above it. | 

And I answered: 

“ He is like to the wisdom of God, rid- 


ing upon and ruling over the folly of men, | 
life to form acquaintance with her, and 


and directing it all to wise and good 
ends.” 

And she said, “ It is so.” 

And I saw it was from the Lord, who 
is also Wisdom. Then I returned and 
entered into the strength of the horse 
and saw it was great. So, holy men of 
old, seeing the great strength of the un- 
godly and the unwise, have despaired— 
forgetting for the moment their end— 
and recovered, saying: “ But when I en- | 
tered into the sanctuary, then understood | 
I their end.” 

Then I said: “ Show me the end of this | 
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derive and show forth | 
the instruction of Wisdom from the sight 
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parable of the horse and his rider.” And 
she said: “ The end is this: the strength 
of the proud, the unwise, the ungodly, 
though great in the world, is but for a 
brief time; but he that rules over them, 
with all them that with him rule over 
themselves, shall endure forever. A littl: 


| | kept for myself; it was this: that one 


who reigns over himself in reason and 
rightness of spirit, who guides his pas- 
sions and rules his spirit, is better than 
one who rides on a horse and is himself 
subject, though the former is a foot-sore 
and weary pilgrim in the way.” 

So, musing in the way, I went on. The 
horse and his rider had left me behind, 


| but Wisdom—ever blessed companion of 


pilgrims in the way—remained and walked 
with me, and gave what to say when | 
reached my journey’s end. It was this: 
“Though never so weak in the flesh nor 


| so weary of foot, I would rather walk 


alone with Wisdom in the way, looking 
on her beauty and listening to her truth, 
than to ride in a gilded chariot with the 
ungodly and hear the words of the un- 
For I saw while I was with her that 
she was full of riches, though she gave 
me but a little, because only a little could 
I receive, and that she carried at her 
girdle the key to the infinite treasures of 
the Lord. Her own treasures are as the 
sands of the sea for number, and from 
little to great, extend to the stars of 
heaven for beauty, and are filled up in the 
knowledge, understanding, and reverence 
of God. Therefore it is that I earnestly 
recommend every pilgrim in the way of 


. ” 
wise, 


thereafter to do nothing without her 


counsel, nor walk anywhere without her 


-_- - 
WoMEN IN ArtT.—The feminine mind 
is sensitive and recipient, responsive to 


company. SHOVE, M.D. 


beauty and purity, with just intuitions. 
Art therefore is a sphere suited to women, 
being the region of imagination rather 
than of strict reason; art, in fact, is cog- 
nate with the feminine side of genius, 
while science has closer affinity to the 
masculine intellect. 





MIND-CURE. 


MIND 


N these days when there is so much 


I 


cure, it is interesting to turn back the 


said and done in the way of mind- 
pages of history and read the records of 
like movements, based, no doubt, on the 
very same principles. 


Imagination is a wonderful 


the cure of diseases, and we purpose in | 
this paper to give our readers some strik- 


ing illustrations of this fact, in the light 
of which it will not be difficult to under- 
stand why there are so many instances of 
remarkable cures connected with this re- 
awakened mode of healing. 

Many may have read an account of the 
device of the Prince of Orange at the 
siege of Breda in 1625, to cure his sol- 
diers of the scurvy after all of the efforts 
of the physicians had failed. Obtaining 
their consent, he sent them a few small 
phials containing 
and camphor, telling 
them to pretend that it was a medicine 


mile, wormwood, 


of the greatest value and extreme vari- | 
ety, which had been procured with very 
much danger and difficulty from the East; | 


and so strong, that two or three drops 


would impart a healing virtue to a gallon | 


The soldiers had faith in their 
they took the 


of water. 


commander; medicine 


with cheerful faces, and grew rapidly well. 


Their expressions of gratitude to the 


Prince, and praises of his skill, were very | 


demonstrative. 

Paracelsus, a celebrated Swiss alchem- 
ist, was born 1493, at Einsiedlen, in the 
of Schwitz. 
some very remarkable cures, he was in- 


canton Having performed 


vited in 
gical chair at the University of Basle. 
Ile held it, however, only little more than 
a year, when he began a wandering life. 
Ile was the introducer of mercury into 
medical use, and was, with Dr. Dee, the 
founder of the Rosicrucian philosophy, 
ccording to some historians. This has, 
however, been disputed ; but his claim to 
being the first of the magnetizers has 
not been denied. 
tensively in foreign countries, searching 


factor in | 


a decoction of camo- | 


1526 to fill the medical and sur- 


He travelled very ex- | 


~CURE. 


| for the philosopher's stone, and new dis- 
coveries in alchemy. He claimed to have 
the art of transmutation, and to have the 
He 


legion of spirits at his command, and ol 


elixir vite. boasted of having a 
one especially which he kept imprisoned 
in the hilt of his sword. 

A citizen of Basle lay at the point of 
death, given over by all the physicians. 
at the last extremity 


called in, and promised a magnificent 


Paracelsus was 


reward if he could cure him. Paracelsus 
gave him two small pills, and he rapidly 
When the doctor sent for his 
fee, the man refused to pay more than 


recovered. 


the ordinary sum for a single visit, as 
the cure had been so very simple and 
speedy. 

Paracelsus claimed that the magnet 
could cure all diseases, arrest the prog- 
ress of decay, and soothe all human suf- 
He said that he could transfer 
diseases into the earth by means of the 
magnet. One method was this: “ Take 
magnet, 


fering. 


a impregnated with mummy, 


and mixed with rich earth. In this earth 
sow some seeds that have a congruity or 
homogeneity with the disease; then let 
this earth, well sifted, be laid in an earthen 
vessel ; and let the seeds be watered daily 
with a lotion in which the diseased limb 
or body has been washed. Thus will the 
disease be transplanted from the human 
body to the seeds. Having done this, 
transplant the seeds from the 
to the ground, and wait till they begin 


vessel 


to sprout into herbs; as they increase, 
| the disease will diminish; and when they 
have arrived at their full growth, it will 
disappear altogether.” 

The new doctrine took amazingly, and 
| the deluded were ready to accept of any 
new methods of cure with the wonderful 
magnet. Among these was the follow- 
ing: the magnetizing of any metallic 
which 
; would cure the hurt. This was the origin 
the 


substance had caused a wound, 


of the famous ‘ weapon-salve ” of 
seventeenth century. This was the recipe 


of Paracelsus : “ Take of moss growing on 
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the head of a thief who has been hanged 


and left in the air; of real mummy; of | 
human blood, still warm—of each, one 
ounce; of human suet, two ounces; of | 
linseed oil, turpentine, and Armenian 
bole, each two drachms. Mix well in a 
mortar, and keep the salve in an oblong, 


narrow urn.” With this salve the weapon, 
not the wound, was to be anointed after | 
being first dipped in blood from the cut, 
The wound itself was to be washed with 
pure water, and covered with a clean, 
soft linen rag daily. 

It would seem as though the absurdity 
of the recipe, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the compounds, would have prevent- 
ed its acceptance, but there are in every 
age fools enough to credit the most ap- 
parent humbugs, and thus it was the 
““weapon-salve ” had many advocates and 
eager claimants for the honor of the in- 
vention, and Dr. Fludd, a disciple of 
Paracelsus, was very zealous in intro- 
ducing it into England. Of course the 
success was all due to the common-sense 
treatment of the wounds, but the infatu- | 





ated victims gave the credit to the an- 
ointing of the sword with the “ weapon- 
Reference to this mode we find 
Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
Canto 2, stanza 23: 


salve.” 


in 


“ 


She drew the splinter from the wound, 

And with a charm she stanch'd the blood; 
. ° . . ° ° ° . ° 

But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And washed it from the clotted gore, 


” 


And salved the splinter o'er and o’er 


Dryden, in the “Enchanted Island,” 
Says: 


“ Anoint the sword which pierced him with this 





Weapon-salve, and wrap it close from air, 


Vill | have time to visit him again.”’ 


Again in scene 4th Miranda enters with 
Hippolito’s sword wrapped up: 
/1:p. O my wound pains me! 


Wir. I 


am come to ease you. (She unwraps the | 
ip. Alas I feel the cold air come to me; 
My w 


r. sioes it 


und shoots worse than ever 
sull 


sword). 


grieve you? (She wipes and 
its the 
//ip. Now, methinks there is something laid just 
upon it 
Mir 
“ip 


ing me 


Do you find no case? 
Yes, yes; upon the sudden all this pain is leav- 


Sweet heaven, how I am eased. 
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| bluntly told him that he was a fool. 


|the neighboring towns were 
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Later on, one Digby, the son of Sir 
Everard, who was executed for his par- 


ticipation in the Gunpowder Plot, be- 


came infatuated with the chimeras of the 
alchemists, and a believer in the clixir of 
life, philosopher stone, etc. In his hands 
the “salve” was changed into a powder, 
and called the “powder of sympathy.” 
He claimed to have obtained the secret 
from a Carmelite friar who had learned 
it in Persia from an oriental philosopher 
of great renown. 

We have an interesting incident illus- 
trative of his method of cure, but it is 
too long to quote. Those 
Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” with 
notes, will find it there. 

Contemporary with Sir Kenelm Digby 
was Mr. Valentine Greatraks, the son of 
an Irish gentleman of good education 
and property. While young, he fell into 
a state of melancholy derangement. After 
some time he had an impression, which 
followed him constantly, that God had 
given him the power of curing the King’s 
evil. 


who have 


He told this to his wife and she 
He 
did not quite credit this and decided to 
try an experiment. 
William Maher, of Salters-bridge, who was 


So he went to one 


| grievously affected with the ‘ing’s evil. 


He laid his hands on him, made passes, 
and prayed fervently. He soon beyan to 
improve, and with the help of other rem- 
edies, was speedily cured. This greatly 
encouraged Greatraks, and he continued 
his experiments, meeting with such won- 
derful success in the cure of epilepsy» 
ulcers, pains, and lameness that his fame 
resorted 
He 


obliged, says the writer, to set aside three 


went abroad and multitudes 


unto him from many places. was 


days in the week for the special purpose 


| of laying hands on the sick. The crowds 


which thronged him were so great that 
not able 
to accommodate them. They not only 
came from parts of Ireland, but many 
from England. “Several of these poor, 
credulous people no sooner saw him than 
they fell into fits, and he restored them 


by waving his hand in their faces, and 
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praying over them. Nay, he affirmed 
that the touch of his glove had driven 
pains away, and on one occasion cast 
out from a woman several devils or evil 
spirits who tormented her day and night. 
‘Every one of these devils,’ says Great- 
raks, ‘was like to choke her when it came 
The woman’s trouble 
was probably hysteria. 


up in her throat.’ ” 


The clergy set their faces against him, 


and forbade his laying on of hands, but he | 


declared that he was God-commissioned, 
Lord Conway, of 
London, sent for him to come and cure 
his lady, who had suffered for several 
years with a grievous headache which 


and refused to obey. 


none of the doctors could relieve. Great- 
He, how- 


ever, lived for several months in Lord 


raks went, but his skill failed. 


Conway's house, and performed cures as 
he had done in Ireland. 

“Catholics and Protestants visited him 
from every part, all believing that power 
from heaven was in his hands. . . . . So 
great was the confidence in him, that the 
blind fancied they saw the light which 
they did not see—the deaf imagined that 
they heard—the lame that they walked 
straight, and the paralytic that they had 
recovered the use of their limbs. An idea 
of health made the sick forget for a while 
their maladies; and imagination, which 
was not less active in those merely drawn 
by curiosity than in the sick, gave a false 
view to the one class, from the desire 


of seeing, as it operated a false cure 


on the other from the strong desire of | 


being healed. 
the 


Such was the power of 


Irishman over the mind, and such 


was the influence of the mind upon the 


body. Nothing was spoken of in London 


but his prodigies; and these prodigies 


were supported by such great authorities, 


that the bewildered multitude believed 


them almost without cxamination, while | 


more enlightened people did not dare to 


reject them from their own knowledge. | 


The public opinion, timid and enslaved, 
this 
ently well-authenticated 


respected imperious and = appar- 


error. Those 
who saw through the delusion kept their 


opinion to themselves, knowing how use- 


| burg, Germany, 1734. 
| of Animal Magnetism. He experimented 
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| less it was to declare their disbelief toa 


people filled with prejudice and admira- 
tion.” 

Maxwell, an admiring disciple of Para- 
celsus, whose works were published in 
1673, says: “If you wish to work prodi- 
the 
beings; increase the sum of spirituality 


gies, abstract from materiality of 
in bodies ; rouse the spirit from its slum- 
bers. Unless you do one or the other of 
these things; unless you can bind the 
idea, you can never perform anything 
good or great.’”” What is that but work- 
ing upon the imagination ? 

Anthony Mesmer was born at Mars- 
He was the father 
for a time with magnetized metallic 
plates, and such was the faith of their 
wearers, He 
finally found that he could produce the 
same results without the plates, by simply 
passing his hands downward toward the 
feet of the patient, even when at quite a 
distance. 


the wrought wonders. 
y g 


He claimed that a magnetic 


| matter or fluid pervaded all the universe, 


and that by the power of the will, one 
person could communicate it to another, 
and to inanimate objects as well. He 
“T have rendered paper, bread, 
wool, silk, stones, leather, glass, wood, 
in short, everything I 
touched—magnetic to such a degree, that 
the 
effects as the Icadstone on diseased per- 
He went 
to Paris, where he created a great sensa- 


says: 
men, and dogs 


those substances produced same 


His success was great. 


” 
sons. 


tion. Some denounced him as a fool and 


|a quack, others believed and eulogized. 


Finally a committee of examination was 
appointed, and they reported that “the 
only proof advanced in support of ani- 
mal magnetism was the effect it produced 
upon the human body; that those effects 
could be produced without passes or 
other magnetic manipulations; that all 
these manipulations and passes and cere- 
monies never produce any effect at all if 
employed without the patient’s knowl- 
edge; and that therefore imagination did, 
and animal magnetism did not, account 
for the phenomena.” This report ruined 
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Mesmer’s reputation in France, and he 
shortly left and returned to his own 
country. 
de Puysegur, the owner of quite a large 


estate, began to try animal magnetism | 
upon his tenants, and so many of the | 


sick flocked to him for healing that with- 


in the circumference of twenty miles he | 
was regarded as having a power almost | 


divine. He was the first discoverer of 
that state of magnetic somnambulism 
denominated clazrvoyance. His gardener 
was his first subject. So famous did he 
become, he found it difficult to obtain 
needful repose, and remembering that 
Mesmer had said he could magnetize bits 
of wood, he thought it possible he 
might magnetize a whole tree! There 
was a large elm on the village green much 
resorted to on fine summer evenings. This 
he proceeded to magnetize by making 
passes and touching it with his hands. 
He directed streams of the magnetic 
fluid from his body to the branches and 
then to the trunk; after which he had 
circular seats erected all around it, and 
cords suspended from it in all directions. 
“When the patients had seated them- 
selves, they twisted the cords round the 
diseased parts of their bodies, and held 
one another firmly by their thumbs to 
form a direct channel of communication 
for the passage of the fluid.” 

The results of thus magnetizing by the 
mass is related in a letter to his brother, 
dated May, 1784: 


“I continue to make use of the happy | 
power for which I am indebted to M. | 
Every day I bless his name, for | 


Mesmer. 
I am very useful, and produce many salu- 
tary effects on all the sick poor in the 
neighborhood. They flock around my 


tree ; there were more than one hundred | 


and thirty of them this morning. ot a 
leaf of tt but communicates health! 


not touch all who come 
de Puysegur, the friends she has with her, 
my servants, and in fact all who are near 
me, feel an amazement mingled with ad- 
miration, which can not 


be described. 
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After he had gone the Marquis | 


| not be produced. 


All 
feel, more or less, the good effects of it. | 
I have only one regret—it is that I can | 
Madame | 


{June, 


| Without my tree, which gives me rest, 
}and which will give me still more, I 
should be in a state of agitation incon- 
sistent, I believe, with my health.” 

What could more fully illustrate the 
power of imagination than this narration 
of the healing tree? 

In 1798, one Benjamin Perkins, an 
American practicing surgeon in London, 
invented and took out a patent for “ Me- 
tallic Tractors,” two small pieces of metal 
strongly magnetized, which he claimed 
would cure gout, rheumatism, palsy, and 
other diseases if applied externally to the 
afflictec part, and moved about gently 
over the surface. The wonderful cura- 
tive power of these “ tractors” was soon 
spread abroad, and pamphlets of testi- 
monials were abundant. The all-healing 
steel plates sold for five guineas the pair ; 
for what was cost, if from them the most 
painful diseases fled aghast? The So- 
ciety of Friends, desirous that the poor 
should be also benefited, subscribed a 
large sum, and built an hospital called 
the “ Perkinsian Institution.” 

“Dr. Haygarth, an eminent physician 
at Bath, recollecting the influence of 
imagination in the cure of disease, hit 
upon an expedient to try the real value of 
the tractors. Perkins’ cures were too 
well established to be doubted; and Dr. 
H., without gainsaying them, quietly, but 
in the presence of numerous witnesses, 
exposed the delusion under which people 
| labored with respect to the curative me- 
dium. He suggested to Dr. Falconer 
that they should make wooden tractors, 
paint them to resemble the steel ones, 
and see if the very same effects would 
Five patients were 
chosen from the hospital at Bath, upon 





whom to operate. Four of them suffered 


severely from chronic rheumatism in the 
ankle, knee, wrist, and hip, and the fifth 
had been afflicted for several months with 
the gout. On the day appointed for 
the experiments, Dr. Haygarth and his 
friends assembled at the hospital, and 
with much solemnity brought forth the 
fictitious tractors. Four out of the five 
patients said their pains were immediate- 
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ly relieved ; and three of them said they 
were not only relieved, but very much 
benefited. One felt his knee warmer, and 
said he could walk across the room. He 
tried and succeeded, although on the pre- 
vious day he had not been able to stir. 
The gouty man felt his pains diminish 
rapidiy, and was quite easy for nine hours, 


when the twitching began again. On the | 


following day the real tractors were ap- 


plied to all the patients, when they de- | 
scribed their symptoms in nearly the | 


same terms. 


“To make still more sure, the experi- | 


ment was tried in the Bristol infirmary, 


a few weeks afterward, on a man who | 


had a rheumatic affection in the shoulder, 
so severe as to incapacitate him from lift- 
ing his hand from his knee. The ficti- 
tious tractors were brought and applied 


to the afflicted part; one of the physi- | 


cians, to add solemnity to the scene, 
drawing a stop-watch from his pocket to 
calculate the time exactly, while another, 
with a pen in his hand, sat down to write 


the changes of symptoms from minute to 


minute as they occurred. In less than 
four minutes the man felt so much re- 
lieved that he lifted his hand several 
inches without any pain in the shoulder.” 

Dr. Haygarth published a small vol- 
ume entitled, “Of the Imagination, or a 
Cause and Cure of Disorders, exempli- 
fied by Fictitious Tractors.’”’ The Per- 
kinsian Hospital fell into disrepute, and 
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Parker left England disgraced, but carry- 
ing with him about ten thousand pounds, 
the fruits of his fraudulent tractors. 

One can not help querying whether 
the magnetized metals worn suspended 
around the neck, the “magnetic belts,” 
the “pads,” and “electric corsets,” pos- 





sess any more virtue than the famous 
“metallic tractors.” But if cures were 
truly wrought by means of the “ weapon- 
salve,” the “powder of sympathy,” the 
“magnetized tree,” and the “tractors,” 
why denounce them even though they 
were but helps to the imagination by 
| which they were healed? Was it not bet- 
ter to have been cured in that way than 
not at all? 

Again: does not the examples we have 
selected from the “ Popular Delusions” 
| of a past age throw a flood of light on 
the matter of “ Mind-Cure” now awaken- 
|ing the attention of public thought? 
| May we not through them learn some of 
| its secrets? May not also a portion of 
| the so-called “ Faith Cures” be explained 
|on the same principle? Not that we 
| would throw contempt upon all, nor even 
|a large proportion of those cures which 
are so environed with entire devotedness 
to God, true believing prayer, and per- 
manent results, that we can but ascribe 
the power wholly to a source divine. 
Amid the multiplicity of counterfeits, 
and of purely imaginative cures, there is 
much of the genuine. M. D. W. 
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TO THE NIGHT. 


Out of the darkness so softly is creeping 
A message for me ; 
Over my pillow is silently sweeping 
The hand that is bearing the message 
From thee. 
Faint scent of roses, soft sheen of the river 
Reflecting the scene ; 
Suggestions of tenderness breathed with the quiver 
Of summer winds stealing the leafage between ; 
O, murmur of love, a shadow of sadness 
That pass like a dream. 
On the banks of the river the flowers of gladness 
Look up for a moment, then sink in the stream. 


The music of life is the acme of sweetness, 
Enchanting the heart ; 
The wild notes of joy and Love's nereid complete- 
ness, 


| 
| Are softened and blended in rhythmical measure, 
| And flow through the soul 


The soft tones of sorrow when fond ones 
Must part, 

The pean of glory, the glad song of pleasure, 
The deep thrill of pain, 


In an exquisite strain, 


Wrought by the hand of a mighty musician 
Perfect in art, 


| Faultless in metre, a strange composition, 


Grand is the music and grander the meaning, 
Revealed to the heart. 
Never the harmony falls from perfection 
Save in the song. 
But the voice of the singer may lose the inflection, 
And discords arise when the spirit 
Is wrong. ALMEDA COSTELLO. 
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LETTERS FORM PICTURES OF WORDS. 


HE invention of pictures to repre- | 

sent words in language has devel- 
oped wonderful results, and to-day all the 
means we have of representing words in 
language (other than by oral expression) 
is by the means of pictures. 

We have twenty-six pictures called let- 
ters; each of those pictures has a name 
which is well established. Children learn 
the names of these pictures, which in 
different combinations are used to form 
pictures of all the words in the language, 
and every word in the language has to 
be learned as a picture. The names of 
the letters are no guide to the sounds in 
the word. When children or even per- 
sons of mature years spell words of two 
or more letters, they never can guess 
what to pronounce them if they are not 
told the pronunciation. There is no 
possibility of persons ever becoming so 
learned that they can tell the pronuncia- 
tion of any combination of letters that 
The let- 


they have never heard spoken. 
ters or pictures are used to represent 


A 


is 


first one sound, and then another. 
letter used twice in the same word 
given two sounds, as: ¢, in the word 
never. 

The letter a is used to represent eight 
different sounds as: a, in ale, care, bat, 
all, arm, tillage, orchard, many. E, rep- 
resents six sounds as: ¢, in me, ten, her, 
there, they, sew. /J/, five as: 2, in mile, 
tin, bird, pique, alien. O, eight, as: 9, in 
no, none, nor, not, women, move, wolf, 
one. U,seven, as: #, in use, up, rule, full, 





busy, bury, quart. Y, five, as: y, in my, 
holy, myrrh, yon, you. C, four, as: s, in | 
city, & and z in sacrifice, and s/ in an- 
cient. 5S, four, as: s,'in so, his, sugar, | 
measure. F, g, 4, /, and ¢, each has two 
sounds. 

S represents four sounds, and 2, eight; 
the letters s, 0, may be pronounced thirty- 
two different ways by giving all the | 
sounds to each letter that are given to it | 
in words. Combine s with all the differ- | 
ent sounds of 0, and it will make eight 
different pronunciations. Then combine 


the second sound of s with those eight 
sounds of 0, and it will make eight 
more, which are sixteen; then the third 
will make eight more, which are twenty- 
four; and the fourth, which are eight 
more, will make thirty-two pronuncia- 
tions; then each letter added will mul- 
tiply the whole number by as many 
times as there are sounds given to 
the letter in words; the letters / and 
¢ have each two sounds, then sof 
will make twice thirty-two, which are 
sixty-four, and soft will make 
sixty-four, which are one hundred and 
twenty-eight pronunciations for the let- 
ters s-o-f-t. By the same rule the letters 
s-o-u-g-h-t, a word of one syllable and 
three sounds, can be given one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two pronun- 
ciations, and the letters in the word ca/- 
culation give four million five hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred and 
twenty different pronunciations. Chil- 
dren should never be 1equired to guess 
the pronunciation of any combination of 
letters. They should be told what word 
those pictures represent, the same as they 
should be told the names of the letters. 

A child spells the word s-a-n-d; the 
teacher says, What does it spell ? and the 
child never can guess; he should be told 
and told until he remembers what word 
the combination of pictures is designed 
to represent. 

The word tongue, a word of one syllable, 
three sounds, and spelled with six letters, 
may be pronounced two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight different ways. 
A child spelled the word tongue, and pro- 
nounced it “ tung-gew ”; the teacher said, 
You must do better than that; he then 
said, “tung-gew-ee,” and the teacher 
made him stand on his knees for one 
hour to punish him, because he could not 
guess at two guesses, which of the two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight 
different ways the teacher chose to pro- 
nounce the pictures t-o-n-g-u-e. 

The Phonetic alphabet is composed of 
pictures a/so ; each picture (or letter) rep- 


twice 
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resents one sound, and only one. Those 
letters, forty in number, represent all the 
articulate sounds contained in any word 
in the German or English language. A 
word spelled with those letters can only 
be given one pronunciation. The names 
of the letters are perfect guides to the 
sounds in the word. The word /ongue 
spelled with those letters, the first letter, 
?, is always sounded as / in fo; and wz is 
always sounded as: w, in wf, and a 
new letter called eg, which is always 
sounded as ag, in szmg, then fumg can 
only have one pronunciation; there is 


German or English, can be as perfectly | 


represented as the word tung. Per- 
sons do not have to guess which of two 
thousand different ways a word should be 
spoken. 

The Phonetic system should be used 
for pronunciation of languages. To be 
able to get from Phonetic letters the cor- 
rect pronunciation of English and Ger- 
man words that one has never heard 
spoken, and speak them perfectly correct 
as spoken by English and Germans, will 
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be of untold value to any one who wishes 
to learn those languages. 


Words that the ear has never heard 
spoken can be clearly represented to the 
eye, so that there will be no mistaking 
the pronunciation, and any one who un- 
derstands the Phonetic alphabet can tell 
how to pronounce a word spelled with 
those letters better than he can by hear- 
ing it spoken. 

The Phonetic system has been in par- 
tial development for many years; it has 
now become a complete science, and the 


| benefit it will be in teaching pronuncia- 
no guesswork about it, and every word, | 





tion is beyond computation. As soon as 
persons are thoroughly acquainted with 
the science of sounds or Phonetics, 
they can spell any word correctly that 
they can speak; all that they have to do 
is to speak the word very slowly, and 
pause between each sound, and the 
sounds will suggest the letters, and the 
letters will suggest the sounds, and they 
will have no difficulty in speaking any 
word correctly spelled with those Phonet- 
ic letters, nor in spelling any word with 
those .etters correctly that they can speak. 
M. A. HENDERSON. 





A REMEDY FOR THE SOCIAL EVIL. - 


NE most fruitful source of prostitu- 

tion is, as near as I can learn by 
reading and observation, unjust legisla- 
tion, and consequently the imperfect 
training of the youthful of both sexes. 
In order to heal this plague-spot so mar- 
ring to civilization, we must observe in this 
as in the treatment of all other diseases, 
the first law of cure—that of removing the 
cause. 


quently that class of women whom the 
world calls “‘ outcasts” are needed—wecded 
for the protection of their pure sisters. 
Thus some men argue. 

Rather strange reasoning, to my mind, 
that God, whose children we are, who is 
Himself love, and created us in the same 
element, who is all knowledge and all pow- 


| er, should so imperfectly constitute His 


The existing state of society is an ab- | 


normal, not a natural, condition, and is, 
I believe, the result of one-sided legisla- 
tion. Laws made by men are so arranged 
as to foster in them the growth of passion ; 
and the excuse for their excesses is, that 
God has given to them a stronger nature 
than He has given to women, and conse- 





children that the weakest of them (for all 
women who fall are ca//ed weak) should, 
for the safety of the strongest, be con- 
signed here to a fate far worse than death, 
and in the crushing weight of sin that 
sinks their souls feel that there is no hope 
for them hereafter. The slavery of wom- 
an, shall I say? no, not of women only, 
but men also, has so long continued that 
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the majority of them do not know the gall- | that negroes are not human beings, and of 


ing of its chains; so have they by these 


fetters become callcused in soul and 


flesh; but in the system of prostitution | 


and its accompanying diseases do those 
who have light enough to see, realize 
most truly the appalling effects of wom- 
an’s legal silence. 

“I plead not for woman’s rights,” said 
an old man at a convention, “ but for hu- 
man rights.” Was it human rights that 
the wise and learned men thought of in 
their deliberations which resulted in the 
adoption of the Contagious Diseases 
Actsin England that have created so much 
interest there, particularly among the 
English women? who, with Miss Night- 
ingale at their head, have petitioned Par- 
liament for their repeal. On the Conti- 
nent these regulations have been known 
long enough for us to realize that their 
result not the obliteration of the 
loathesomest blotch Christianity, 
English people pride themselves upon 
their personal liberty, and can not will- 
ingly consent that even prostitutes should 
be subject to such slavery as these acts 
demand, Witness a quotation from the 
Westminster Review : 

“We are greatly mistaken if the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts do not become the 
battle-ground on which the broad princi- 
ples of English liberty will be fought, if 
the Government persists in maintaining 
these acts, notwithstanding the national 
condemnation which is being clearly and 
emphatically pronounced upon them in 
the numerous petitions which each day are 
now being sent to Parliament for their re- 
peal.” 


is 
on 


One of the evils which are here mingled 
with the good, and will be to the end of 
time, is their interpretation by the highest 
authority. It is singular how men love 
darkness rather than light. For men to 
love and be kind to women is natural, 
and they are now as gentle and as fond as 
they know how to be; but there is much yet 
to be learned by both men and women, for 
the system of prostitution shows that the 
kindness of the former partakes largely of 
the spirit of the slave-owner, who asserts 


| whom I 


a kindred dogma of the Mohammedans 
that women have so souls. 

The subjection of women is plainly 
seen to be a relic of barbarism. In con- 
versation recently with a learned man 
met at the dinner-table of a 


| friend, we discussed the government of 





children. He contended that all human 
beings must be controlled by fear. I an- 
swered, “ There is a stronger passion than 
fear, and that is love; it is the best govern- 
or, for see how it rules the universe, and 
keeps the immortal elements of which it 
is composed in constant motion and con- 
tinued order. Why do not men learn 
here a lesson for legislation?” 

The Christian religion has done more 
to elevate woman than any other; and 
why? Because the precepts its great 
Prophet inculcated were love. Yet even 
now how many understand His beautiful 
doctrine of love and purity ? 

The world received Him not, because 
it knew Him not. How many know Him 
now? Not until the world has grown to 
comprehend fully His teachings, prostitu- 
tion must exist, for it can not cease until 
all mankind are governed by His precepts. 
And this can only be when woman has 
freedom enough to exercise all her facui- 
ties; and until she has a voice in the po- 
litical world she can not be so situated as 
to accomplish fully her duty. 

He who erected the marvellous stand- 
ard of physical purity contained in the 
declaration, “ Whosoever looketh 
woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart,” 
not only answered the accusers of the 
woman taken in adultery in the words, 
“He that is without sin amcng you let 


ona 


him cast the first stone at her,” and said 
to the woman, “ Neither do I condemn 


thee; go and sin no more”; but while 
suffering His feet to be washed with a 
sinner’s tears and wiped with the hairs 
of her head, assured her both of His 
sympathy and His forgiveness, and at the 
same time rebuked the Pharisee who was 
scandalized by His compassionate conde- 
scension. How many are spiritually-mind- 
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ed enough to comprehend the significa- 


THE SOCIAL EVIL, 


tion of such teachings; yet God's king- | 


dom can not come on earth, nor His will 
be done here, until such purity of life is 
And such chastity can not 
be known but through woman. How? 
i:ducation, Woman must be taught to 
realize that it is her duty to think, and to 
understand that, although the natures of 


known to all. 


men and women are different, yet, not- 


withstanding this difference, they are 
equal, and that, in order to attain the 
acme of human happiness, both classes of 


the attributes of human character must | 


be valued and felt. In no other way can 
this hoped-for state be brought about but 
by the diffusion of knowledge. 

Woman must be taught to rea/éze that 
it is her duty to use afl the talents God 
has given her. She must understand that 


her children have rights which it is her | 


duty to protect—rights which now in her 
ignorance she knows not of, and conse- 
quently attributes to Providence results 
which are but too often the fruits of dis- 
sipation. 
healthy body and a sound mind, and it is 
the duty of its parents, particularly its 
mother, to see to it that her child inher- 
its its birthright; but under the system 


A child has a right to inherit a 


of prostitution, legalized or otherwise, can 
I repeat, it is 
their right to inherit health in mind and 


children have their rights ? 


body, and it is also their right to be so in- 
structed as to be individual and self-sus- 
taining. They have a right to be taught 
that there is not room in this world for 
drones, male or female ; that honest labor 


is the duty, and not only duty, but pleas- | 


ure of all; that work should be rewarded 
according to its worth, whether done by 
man or woman. 

Something must be done to change the 
social relations—ncither men nor women 
are happy in them. The innocent of both 
sexes often fall victims to youthful ex- 
cesses ; society abandons woman but tol- 
crates man, notwithstanding his impurity, 
and the injustice thus dealt out to woman 
is revenged by heaven in disease as the 


natural result of violated laws. Oh, is it 
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not time that women, and men also, used 
their intelligence to rid the world of such 
pollution ? 

But woman can not be the helpmate 
God designed she should be unti] more 
avenues of honest labor are open to her. 


She can not until the circulating moneys, 


as a reward for honest toil, flow into her 
hands as freely as they do into the hands 
of man; for only when men and women 


walk side by side through the varied 


| scenes of life, will they deal honestly with 


each other. Then, and not until then, 
will every marriage be what so few now 
are, and yet what God designed they all 
should be, divine. And all children born 


| in such wedlock are blessed, for they are 





| born of love, and it is the children of love 


alone that bless the world. How little do 
men and women now know of this beauti- 
ful law of nature, else none would dare by 
legal contract to unite their hands when 
heaven has not joined their hearts; and 
the children, those immortal flowers of 
life, what a blight society now uncon- 
sciously casts upon their development in 
the ill-assorted marriages of the day ! These 
little ones are from such sources ushered 
into life unwelcomed, or else are the vic- 
tims of one of the most appalling horrors 
of the day. And so wide-spread is this 
evil, that it now stands side by side with 
prostitution, and has become 
problem that wise men are vainly en- 
Yet the 
alone lies in the diffusion of knowledge. 


another 


deavoring to solve. solution 
In that alone can be hope for the obliter- 
When and 
women realize that this house in which 
we live has a Divine Architect, and that 
attribute of 


ation of these evils. men 


no our natures is unholy 


| when rightly used; that a life governed 


by truth and love is natural, and conse- 


| quently holy, but that a life governed by 


lust and deceit is unnatural and conse- 
quently cursed. 


When all men and all women under- 


| stand the beautiful laws of our being, 


woman will prove to the world, as she 
has never yet had an opportunity to, that 
no human ambition can adorn her brow 
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with any crown that is so becoming and 
grateful to her as the immortal one given 
by her Creator, maternity. 

But in order to wear this crown with all 
its becoming beauty, men and women 
must first grow wise enough to desire the 
full companionship of each other. 
must acknowledge her soul, her thoughts, 
her individuality, and learn to take coun- 
sel with her in the halls where justice is 
to be administered to men and women, 
whether the or senate- 


in court room 


chamber; in short, wherever duty leads | 
| and then how happy you will be.” 


him, in the outer world, not less than 


by his side in God’s house and at the | 


family altar. F. S. COOK. 


THE REDEEMING POWER OF AFFEC- 
rioN.—An English writer relates the fol- 


lowing manner in which the quiet, per- | 
sistent love of a child was the redemption 


of a drunken father : 

“That night I was out late; I returned 
by the Lee cabin about 11 o’clock. As I 
approached I saw a strange-looking ob- 
ject cowering under the low eaves. A 
cold rain was falling; it was autumn. I 
drew near, and there was Millie wet to the 
skin. Her father had driven her out some 
hours before ; she had laid down to listen 


for the heavy snoring of his drunken | 
slumbers, so that she might creep back 


Before she heard it, 


seemed exhausted, and she fell 


to bed. nature 
troubled sleep, with raindrops pattering 
I tried to take her home with 
me; but no, true as a martyr to his faith, 
she struggled from me, and returned to 


upon her. 


the now dark and silent cabin. 
went on thus for weeks and months, but 
at length Lee grew less violent, even in 
his drunken fits, to his self-denying child ; 
and one day when he awoke from a slum- 
ber after a debauch, and found her pre- 
paring breakfast for him, and singing a 
childish song, he turned to her, and, with 
a tone almost tender, said: 

“*Millie, what makes you stay with 
me?’ 

“*Because you are my father, and I 
love you.’ 
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“*You love me,’ repeated the wretched 
man; ‘you love me!’ He looked at his 
bloated limbs, soiled and ragged 
clothes. ‘Love me!’ he still murmured; 
‘Millie, what makes you love me? I am 
a poor drunkard; everybody else des- 
pises me; why don’t you?’ ‘ Dear father,’ 
said the girl with swimming eyes, ‘my 
mother has taught me to love you, and 
every night she comes from heaven and 
stands by my bed, and says, “ Millie, 


his 


| don’t leave your father, he will get away 


from that rum fiend some of these days, 

“And he did get away from the rum 
fiend. The unfaltering affection of his 
child, strengthened by the dying words 
of her mother, saved him, and restored 
to him again his manhood.” 


“se. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF SIMILAR 
NAMES.—The following table exhibits the 
popular names of the day. It is based on 
the first or leading names of 100,000 
children—50,000 males and 50,000 females 
—registered in England three years ago: 
Order. Names. Number. Order. 

SS ll Oe 
2......Wilham,.....6,590 15.... 
ohn 6,230 16... 


. Elizabeth . +4017 37.... 
.. Thomas 3,876 18 


Number 
1,697 


Names. 
ane 

.. Ellen 

.. Emily 
Frederick 
Annie 





into a | 


Things | 


Margaret 
Emma 
..Eliza 
Robert 
23...... Arthur 
24......Alfred 
25...... Edward... 


... George 3.690 %9..... 
... Sarah. 3,602 
.. James 3,060 

2,323 
«2,050 
++ 44925 
-+1,780 
01,718 


2r. 
22 
...Henry 
..Alice 
Joseph 
.Ann 


10 
It 
12 
ee 
Total number of children (out of 100,000) reg- 

istered under the above 25 names... 65.8 ,2 

It will be observed that these 25 titles 
belonged to about two-thirds of the 100,- 
000 children ; it is also evident on exami- 
nation that however great the varicty of 
the names divided among the remaining 
third, there was but one name to every 
26.35 persons. There is good reason for 
supposing that the table affords a fair 
sample of the proportions in which pet 
titles distributed 
own population in general, and we do not 


sonal are among our 

wonder at the confusion that often arises 
| in large classes, as in our public schools, 
| on account of so many children bearing 


| the same name. 





GENIUS AND 


GENIUS AND 


T is a somewhat curious fact that many 

of those men whom the world calls 
geniuses received only a limited training 
in schools, and some of them were very 
unpromising subjects while under the 
It is equally re- 
markable that with the increase of our 
and of the 
range of school studies, the number of 


schoolmaster’s care. 


school facilities extension 
men whom the world terms geniuses does 
not seem to increase as it might be ex- 
pected that they would. Even the bright- 


est and smartest scholars in the schools | 
do not always make the smartest and | 


most distinguished men and 


Those who graduate at the head of their 


women. 


classes in college are not those who are | 


heard the most of subsequently. 
noavail? Not necessarily. Neither is it 
to be inferred that education 
good thing and to be desired. 


is not a 


wished may be due not to education it- 
self, but to defects or errors in the system 
practiced. 


GENIUSES SOMETIMES DULL IN SCHOOL, 


Geniuses seem to possess the power of 
self-education. Their natural bent is so 
strong that an instinct seems to lead 
them it uninterfered with to right de- 
velopment of their powers, while the 
system of education in the schools might 
not bring out their special talents, and 
might on the contrary be a hindrance to 
their development. Hence it happens 
that some of our most illustrious geniuses 
have made but a sorry appearance at 
school. 
ceed, possibly genius might have suffered 
proportionately to the master’s success. 
The of the schools is 
such as is best calculated to draw out the 
individual talents of the pupils. Treat- 
ing them all in a routine manner, and 


instruction not 


not pursuing that course which is best 
adapted to make the most of what the 
pupil is, school instruction undoubtedly 
sometimes smothers instead of kindling 


Is our | 
system of education then a failure, or of | 


The fact | 
that the results are not all that could be | 





If the schoolmaster should suc- 


EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION. 


the Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in a letter to his mother, makes 


spark of genius. 


reference to the way in which his school- 
master had neglected him when he was a 
child ; declared he was fortunate in such 
neglect, and adds: “I perhaps owe to 
this circumstance the little talents I have 
and their peculiar application.” Sir Walter 
Scott, who while at school was regarded 
as a dunce, says that “ The best part of 
every man’s education is that which he 
William Blake thus ex- 
presses his contempt of the school meth- 


gives himself.” 


ods of instruction by saying: 
“Thank God, I was 
school, to be flogged into following the 
style of a fool.” 
Sometimes a teacher fails to succeed in 


never sent to 


giving instruction successfully even in 
the special department to which the pu- 
pil’s genius adapts him. The father of 
Turner, the great painter, put him in a 
school to learn drawing, and in a short 
time the teacher, a very competent man, 
brought back the pupil and told the father 
that it was no use for him to try to teach 
the boy anything. 


DEFECTIVE METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


School methods are not very well 
adapted to draw out and develop the 
talents which the youth may have. The 
children are not taught to observe and 
acquire knowledge for themselves, neither 
are they made to think for themselves. 
The too 
much a system of cramming in a mass of 


instruction of the schools is 
facts which are not always understood 
nor arranged or classified so as to be of 
very much use. Herbert Spencer, in his 
work on Education, in regard to school 
instruction says: “ Nearly every subject 
dealt with is arranged in abnormal order, 
definitions and rules and principles being 
put first, instead of being disclosed, as 
they are in the order of nature, through 
the study of cases. And then pervading 
the whole is the vicious system of rote- 
learning —a system of sacrificing the 


spirit to the letter. See the results. 
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What with perceptions unnaturally dulled 
by early thwarting, and a coerced atten- 
tion to books; what with the mental con- 
fusion produced by teaching subjects be- 
fore they can be understood, and in each 
of them giving generalizations before the 
facts of which these are the generaliza- 
tions; 
mere passive recipient of others’ ideas, 
and not in the least leading him to be an 
active inquirer or self-instructor; and 
what with taxing the faculties to excess, 
there are very few minds that become as 
efficient as they might be. Examinations 
being once passed, books are laid aside ; 
the greater part of what has been ac- 
quired, being unorganized, soon drops 
of recollection; remains is 


out what 


mostly inert—the art of applying knowl- 
edge not having been cultivated —and 
there is little power either of accurate 
observation or independent thinking. To 
all which add that while much of the in- 
formation gained is of relatively small 
value, an immense mass of information 
of transcendent value is entirely passed 
It too generally happens that the 
child's memory is overburdened while its 


over.” 


powers of observation, thinking, compos- 
ing, analyzing, and classifying are neg- 
lected. Such a one-sided method fails 
to draw out and develop the talents which 
the child possesses. 
OVERWORK OF 


BRAIN DWARFS IT. 


One serious fault of the school is that 
The 
brain is overworked and its powers are 
dwarfed 


too much is attempted. 


overwork and drudgery of the school are 


liable to smother it. What is easy for 


one child to learn may be hard for an- | 


other of the same age. One child may 
be able to easily learn the lessons which 
another child not learn without 
being overworked. Overwork is very in- 
jurious to the delicate 


could 


structure of a 
child's brain, and soon effects irremedi- 
able injury. The ill effects of overwork 
of the muscles are seen in nearly all of 
our manufacturing towns where children 


are employed in mills and factories where 
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what with making the pupil a} 





child’s | 


If the child has any genius the | 
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they have to work the same number of 
hours as older persons. They become 
dwarfed in size, ill-developed and sickly- 
looking, and never become the strong, 
vigorous, capable persons that they might 
had they been healthfully reared as chil- 
The effects of 
work of the brains of children are far 
more the 
The 
texture of the brain is far more delicate 
in structure than that of the muscles, and 
is consequently all the more casily in- 


dren should be. over- 


serious and disastrous than 


overwork of the muscular system. 


jured. 


IN CHILDREN’S NATURAL 
CAPABILITIES. 


DIFFERENCES 


Unless great care is exercised by the 
teacher, some of the pupils will be over- 
worked in trying to master lessons which 
other pupils find no difficulty in learn- 
ing. In regard to our schools failing to 
allow for differences of mental capacity 
and turn of mind in different pupils, Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, of 
“ There are many minds of a neutral tend- 
ency, minds that ever take in a certain 
limited amount of knowledge on almost 
any and every subject, but who never 


England, 


Says. 


master much in anything. These minds, 
if they be not rubbed out or flattened 
down become in time respectable in learn- 
ing, and the 


plainest common minds 


sometimes imbued with 


sense. These 
bear at school much work with compara- 
tively small injury, for they are admitted- 
ly dull, and great things are not expected 
of them, and great things are not at 
tempted by them. These minds do the 
necessary work of mediocrity in this 
world, an important work enough,—the 
of the of the 


sphere. There are two other very differ- 


work crust intellectua] 


ent orders of mind. There is the mind 
analytical, that looks into details in busi- 
ness, into elements in science, into figure 
and facts in civil and natural history. In 
the school such a mind is good at arith- 
metic; good at mathematics; good at 
facts and dates; good at niceties of lan- 


guage. In these directions its lessons are 


pleasures, or at the worst, are scarcely 
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labors. There is, again, the mind con- 
structive or synthetic; the mind which 
builds; which uses facts and figures only, 


in the end, for its own purposes of work; | 


which easily learns principles of con- 


struction ; which grasps poetry and the | 


hidden meaning of the poet; which is 
wonderful often for memory, but remem- 
bers the whole, rarely the parts of a 
theme, and which can not by any pressure 
inflicted on it, or self-inflicted, take fast 
hold of minute distinctions.” These dif- 
ferent kinds of pupils need different meth- 
ods of instruction. Their different tal- 
ents need developing so as to make the 
most of the brain power of each. If they 
are all crowded right down to the ordi- 
nary school system, a part at least of 
them will either fail to make progress, 
and will fall out as dull pupils, or they will 
have to put forth extra effort to learn 
what is ill adapted to their capabilities to 
learn, and their special mental qualities 
and talents will lie undeveloped or per- 
haps become dwarfed by overwork of the 
brain. 

HOW 


THE SCHOOL MAY 


GENIUSES. 


SUPPRESS 


The effect of early training is well 
known to be enduring. “ Just as the twig 
The bent 
which is given to the young mind while 


is bent the tree is inclined.” 


at school is likely to remain permanent. 
Our schools try to make all children as 
near alike in their mental attainments as 
possible. The high-pressure system gen- 
erally prevails, and most of the pupils are 
overworked. Many children ten or twelve 
years old learn lessons which their par- 
ents would find it difficult to learn, and 
yet the brain of a child is much less ca- 
pable of enduring such work without 
injury than the brain of the adult. Much 
of this learning is that which will never 
be of any practical use to the child, and 
nine-tenths of it will drop out of mind 
and be forgotten in a few years after leav- 
ing school. Here is an expenditure of a 
vast amount of nerve and brain force in 
the acquisition of learning, which is to a 


large extent of little use. In its acquisi- 
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| tion the health is injured, the brain 


strained and dwarfed, and the life blight- 


Dr. Richardson, in 
the 
schools, says: “To see the errors that 


ed, all to no purpose. 
regard to overworking pupils in 
prevail and not to speak of them, were to 
be silent on errors which would lead a 
nation to feebleness, which would lead to 
new generations springing out of that 
feebleness and to the propagation of a 
community that would no more be illum- 
ined by those greatnesses of the past who 
in less learned, but freer times gave forth 
the noblest of noble faculty, the most 
wonderful of wonderful art, and a sci- 
ence, philosophy, and literature that have 
been hardly mortal. Such a poetry as 
Shakespeare has poured forth; such an 
art as Gainsborough and Reynolds, and 
Turner and Herschel, and Siddons and 
Kemble, and Keen have presented; such 
a science as Newton and Priestley, and 
Davy and Young, and Faraday have im- 
mortalized; such a philosophy as Bacon 
and Locke have contributed; and such a 
literature as Johnson and Scott, and 
Dickens have, in the freedom of their in- 
tellectual growths, bequeathed forever. 
To me, observing as a physician the ap- 
pearance and development of those men, 
under the circumstances in which they 
appeared, is the most natural of events; 
the mere course of Nature, untrammel- 
led, regular, and divinely permitted; not 
forced, but permitted, Nature being left 
to herself. To me, ovserving as a physi- 
cian the appearance of such men of sim- 
ilar greatness of form is at this time an 
all but impossible The 
men truly may appear, for Nature is al- 
ways reproducing them, and the divine 
for is 
equally good now as of yore; but the de- 
velopment is checked by human inter- 


phenomenon. 


permission their development 


ference, and thereby hangs the reason of 
the impossible.” This is a matter well 
worth the consideration of parents and 
H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


- 


teachers. 


EaAcH delicate touch of our soul, 
Fach faintest line of our thought, 
Shapes at last the beautiful whole 





Of the grandest ideal wrought. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 


WHATEVER tends to crush out wrong 
And decrease sin and sinning, 

God and His angels smile upon, 
As in the world’s beginning. 


‘Tis we who fail, and not God’s plans, 
For full regeneration ; 

*Tis idle hearts and idle hands 
That vilify the nation. 


We all know better than we do; 
We think to act to-morrow, 
Till lo! the sunny days are past, 

And night is dark with sorrow. 


*Tis our to-days the cause requires, 
The wheel of fate is turning ; 

And we to guide its motion right 
Must be alert, discerning. 


It is not luck, but human skill 
Which bends it back or forward, 

A steady hand and heart and will 
Incline the leverage starward. 


Good-nature is the common oil 
Required in every movement ; 


It lightens motion, stirs the cogs, 
And hastens all improvement. 


Never stand idly by a wheel 
You think is dead to action, 
But oil and push and oil again, 

At last with satisfaction. 


You'll hear it moan and swag and turn 
With natural locomotion ; 

The world will say it ran itself, 
Perhaps deny you potion 


Of rightful praise ; but wherefore care 
If you but keep it jogging ? 

There’s He who marks the hearts and hands 
That hinder wheels from clogging. 


And if the cause of right achieves 
A notch by your endeavor, 

While other hands are trained to push, 
Your efforts live forever. 


Fame is a flower that withers oft, 
And gold’s chained to her mother ; 
No wings uplift a rising soul 
As kindness done another. 
MRS. S. L. OBERIIOLTZER. 





ONLY A CIPHER. 


*© 7,000,000! My, what a lot of ci- 

phers and only one figure; but that 
brings the answer out even, and finishes 
my arithmetic lesson for to-morrow.” 
School-boy Harry closed his book, and 
turning from the table where he had been 
studying, glanced around the cosy sitting- 
room as if ready for some other work or 
sport whichever might present itself. In 
the big arm-chair sat grandma with little 
Bess on her lap. The fire-light from the 
open grate was dancing and playing over 
them with a seemingly unwonted privi- 
lege. Harry stood a moment watching 
them, then as if considering himself as 
privileged a character as the fire-light he 
caught Bessie in his arms and went whirl- 
ing about the room with her until she 
cried for him to stop. When safely seated 
again on grandma’s knee, the little girl 


only laughed in glee, for she was used to- 


Harry’s antics. 
“O, my head is so filled with figures 





and ciphers to-night that I just wanted 
to jump about and see if I couldn’t get 
rid of some of them; and here I caught 
up sister Bess and she is just like a little, 
round, fat cipher, and I don’t want any 
more arithmetic at present, so grandma 
can have her to fill up the vacant place 
on herlap. That’s what ciphers are good 
for, anyhow, to fill the vacant places; 
and I’m thinking there would be a great 
empty space in grandma's lag if Bess 
didn’t keep it filled nearly all the time.” 

Grandma smiled at this, but it was one 
of her sober smiles as she said: “I fear 
there would be more unfilled places than 
on my lap if dear little Bess were not 
here to occupy them. And,” she add- 
ed, looking up brightly, “I am almost 
selfish enough to wish that she could al- 
ways remain the little cipher that you 
call her, instead of growing up to think 
herself a great figure some day.” 

Bessie put up her little fat hands and 
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softly stroked the gray hairs. “See how 

smoove I make ’em shine,” she said, giv- | 
ing the aged head a loving pat. But | 
grandma didn’t seem to hear, for she was 
intently gazing into the fire and her eyes 
had in them a far-away look. 

Harry drew up a chair and seated him- | 
self close beside her; and pretty soon he | 
said, “ Grandma, I would like a story to- 
night; won’t you please tell us what you 
see away off in the fire there?” The old 
lady came back from her wanderings in 
the fire-light and looked about with one of 
those rare, bright smiles of hers. Harry’s 
father was wont to say that one of the great- 
est blessings in his home was grandma’s 
smile with its peculiarly sweet expression ; 
for growing up under its warm sunshine 
his children could not help but bloom 
and blossom into some happy goodness. 

“TI was thinking,” came the reply after 
a moment's pause, “about a little girl who 
once determined that she wouldn’t be a 
mere cipher in the world.” 

“Oh, do please tell us all about it,” 
broke in Harry. 

“Well, once upon a time, a good many 
years ago, there lived a little girl who had 
five brothers, one older and four younger 
than herself. And these brothers had a 
habit of talking a great deal about what 
they would do when they grew to be 
men. One thought he would go out West 
and bea rich farmer, and have immense 
ranches of live stock, for he delighted 
in working with horses and cattle; one 
brother thought he would study law; one 
preferred the ministry; another wanted 
to be a merchant and possibly a banker; | 
and the youngest of all, once, when but a | 
little fellow, said most seriously that he 
didn’t know whether to be a doctor or | 
President of the United States. This | 
caused an outburst of merriment for his | 
older brothers; but they laughed just as | 
much when one day their sister, whom I | 
shall call Helen, told them that she had | 
decided to study medicine and become a 
practicing physician. 

“*Qh! you are only a giri, and can never 
be anything more than a cipher in the | 
world,’ said her eldest brother. | 





| one of the professions. 


“And all the brothers thought it great 
fun that Helen wanted to be a doctor, 
and ridiculed the idea of a girl’s entering 
There were not 
so many women physicians and lawyers 
then as now; so they only laughed at 
Helen, and whenever she talked of be- 
coming a doctor they told her she was 


| too completely their good little cipher to 


think of ever trying to make such a figure 
of herself. Yet for all this it was Helen's 
pet fancy for a number of years to study 
medicine, and many of her spare moments 
were spent in poring over her father’s 
medical books, and she read all the health 
journals that came within her reach. And 
numerous were the air-castles built in 
which she figured largely as the heroic 
healer of diseases. Yet from her reading 
she obtained many useful hygienic ideas 
that were of benefit to her in after-years. 

“When Helen was still only a school- 
girl the death-angel visited the family 
and took away the father of these chil- 
dren. Then followed a loss of property, 
and it became necessary for Helen to do 
some work for self-support. A situation 
in the public school, that had been left 
vacant by the removal of a former teacher, 
was secured for her. 

“*So I am only a cipher after all and 
must slide in and try to fill a vacancy left 
by some one else,’ said Helen grimly, for 
school-teaching was not quite to her 
fancy. But in time she became inter- 
ested in her pupils and found that there 
was much enjoyment to be had even in 
the school-room; and gradually her old 
doctoral notions vanished and gave way 
to a new interest in training youthtul in- 
tellects. 

“For a number of years she was thus 
happily employed. Then again sorrow 
came to them in the removal of the 
mother from her earthly home. And 
another burden had fallen upon Helen; 
but she daily prayed for strength and 
guidance to better fill the void that was 
felt in this household. Her brothers, she 
well knew, still needed a mother’s sym- 
pathizing love and wise counsels. 

“Helen was a cipher destined to fill, 
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what seemed to her, some of earth’s most 
precious places. 

“One day the young pastor of the village 
came to her saying that he had a vacant 
parsonage, and a great vacancy in his 
heart that only she fill; and 
Helen was now so accustomed to being 
a cipher that she gave a most happy as- 
sent, and was soon fitted into these va- 
cancies to the young minister’s complete 
satisfaction. 


could 


And during the more than 
forty years of their wedded life, he many 
times told her that with her wisdom and 
goodness she filled to the brim his life 
with joy and gladness. And when the 
dear man was taken to his heavenly 
home, everything was filled with such 
loneliness that there seemed to Helen to 
be no more vacant places for her to oc- 
cupy, and for a time she wished that she 
too could have died. But there yet re- 
mained for her sweetly pleasant places in 
the hearts of loved ones on earth.” 

“Oh, know now,” ex- 
claimed Harry, “ your name is Helen and 
you have been telling about yourself. 
And it was when grandpa died that you 
were left so lonely. 


grandma, I 


you and Bessie are ciphers, then I think 
that ciphers are the very best things in 
all the world.” 


DIVORCE AND 


NE of our American monthlies not 
long since published an article enti- 
“ Marriage and Divorce,” in which 
“When 


( 


tled 


the writer said: a divorce is 


asked for, it should be granted wéthout | 


hesitation.” 

It is to be regretted that such a false 
theory can find circulation. And although 
I do not wish to indulge in contradiction 
I should be derelict to the 
duty of my profession in allowing such 


or debate, 


an absurd statement to pass without 
showing that such a rash course would 
the instrument of 


human happiness, and destroy both the 


undermine greatest 
foundation of society and the cement of 
government. 

That two persons who can not live 
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Now, grandma, if | 
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“And I think so too,” came 
from the open doorway where 
mother had 


a voice 
Harry's 
a few minutes 


listening to their conversation; and the 


stood for 
tears shone in her eyes as she came up 
to them, and clasping both Bessie and 
grandma in her arms, she said: “ And | 
very much fear that without these two 
blessed ciphers to give value to the rest 
of us we would be very poor figures.” 

Then Bessie hugged grandma so tight 
with her chubby arms that she could 
hardly get her breath. But Harry looked 
thoughtful, and stooping over kissed 
grandma right in the middle of her fore- 
head, then very soberly he said, “I have 
had two arithmetic lessons to-night, and 
found their answers to be nearly all ci- 
phers; I never thought before that ci- 
phers could be so useful.” 

“Yes,” 


in its proper place is frequently of much 


replied his mother, “a cipher 


more use than a very big figure with a 
And it is not so 
bad a thing after all to be only a cipher 
if one is sure that he is fitted into the 
For what can 
in any person than 
faculty 


minus sign before it. 





| right place. be more 


valuable to possess 


| the rare value to 


| others?” 


of giving 


“ERRATUM.” 


THE FAMILY. 


peacefully together should be allowed to 
separate will be admitted by every sane 
mind. 
that when any one asks for a divorce, “ it 
should be granted w7thout hesitation.” | 
have not space to enumerate the evils 


But it does not therefore follow 


which would result from such a course. 
But I would ask, were such unlimited 
privileges to be adopted, in what home 
would there and 
curity ? 

What 
that any day their union might not be 
severed at the caprice of the other ? 
What assurance would children have of 
that loving guidance and wise training, 
that security and protection, and the 
countless blessings that parents and home 


be contentment se- 


husband or wife would know 
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None! 
Heart-breaks, deserted homes, and inno- 


were wisely designed to insure ? 


cent, helpless children would count for 
nothing. The marriage vows would soon 
come to be regarded as “trifles, light as 
air,” to be violated without considera- 
tion or sense of shame. 

I must enter a protest against the 
teaching of a theory so glaringly opposed 
to all the higher sentiments of our nature, 
and so subversive of all that is beautiful 
and good in society. We can not over- 
estimate the importance of the family,— 
the grand instrumentality which Provi- 
dence has instituted both for our physi- 
cal preservation and our higher spiritual 
It is the primitive source 
of morals, the foundation of society, and 
the security of the State; and whatever 
weakens its permanence will be an active 


development. 


cause of its decay and ruin. 

A nation is composed of families, and 
these are the result of marriage, and the 
trength of a country depends upon the 
perfection and observance of 
riave laws. 


its mar- 


Ifence, every nation has stamped a 
yrcat value upon the family, and guarded 
it with most powerful sanction and laws ; 
nor can we cultivate too carefully an in- 
fluence which enters so largely into the 
determination of our life’s weal or woe. 

The influence that emanates from the 
family and the home is the great instru- 
ment in the formation of human charac- 
ter; and if this influence is to be pure 
and holy we must preserve our ideas of 
the sacred nature of marriage, and real- 
ize its importance as a social preserva- 
tive and a moral necessity. It is a divine 
and sacred institution—a solemn 
nance of our Creator. 


ordi- 
If we would bless 
mankind or please God, we must fulfil 
its duties, which are never completed, 
“until death do us part.” If we would 
enjoy its fruits and blessings, we must 


obey its laws and regulations,—must en- | 


ter it wisely, and live it righteously. To 
degrade the marriage covenant is irrever- 
ence and sin. 

There is an element of marriage so 
sacred that divorce casts a shadow over 


all the future life of the parties. It mars 


| rather than its cure. 
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DIVORCE AND THE FAMILY. 


the happiness of each, prevents the influx 


of joy and peace, and brings a pain and 
smart which proves that we can not des- 
ecrate the sacrifice which we offer to the 
highest and holiest relations of life with- 
out incurring penalties which no human 
law can avert. 

What, then, is to be done? Let us turn 
our thoughts to the prevention of evil, 
Let us strike at the 
roots of the upas-tree instead of spending 
our time in trying to lop off the branches. 
Let us, instead of granting divorces when 
asked for, “‘ without hesitation,” endeavor 
to make them wrdestred, as they always 
are by the truly married. . . . . The root 
of the Divorce Evil is in allowing the 
young to rush thoughtlessly and igno- 
rantly into incompatible unions. Let us 
create in their minds such pure and en- 


| nobling views of life and love, and such 


true and sacred ideas of marriage, that 
when contracted, divorce will be unde- 
unknown. Let ts 
teach them to form such sacred relations 
with careful deliberation, to choose with 
discretion, that their after-life may be 
enjoyable, and not spent in repentance 
of an error which may never be undone. 
When precautions are adopted 
much if not all of the misery which now 


sired and therefore 


these 


appertains to mismarriage and divorce 
will disappear, giving place to that true 
marriage—that union of mind, and heart, 
and soul, which is the source of life’s 
richest blessings, and its sweetest de- 
EDWARD P. JONES. 


Sn tiind 


lights. 


THE Cost OF FUNERALS, —It is claimed 
by a writer that one and one-fourth more 
money is expended annually on funerals 
in the United States than is expended for 
public school purposes, and more than 
the combined gold and silver yield of the 
This does not 
include the cost of cemetery lots and 
burial fees. While it is quite natural to 
reverence the dead, it is certainly unnec- 
essary to make extravagant expenditures 
in their behalf. Many poor families 
cripple themselves for months in order to 
make a last show of respect for the de- 
parted. 
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THE FOOD OF CHILDREN. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to one of our 
4% prominent medical organs—a rep- 
resentative of a drug school—writes on 
the above topic in a style that is whole- 
some generally, and indicative of the 
progress that diet-hygiene has made in 
circles outside of hydropathy and vege- 
tarianism during the past twenty years. 
We wish that all physicians taught as 
good views: 

“We remember once going to see a 
respectable mechanic’s child who had 
just recovered from an attack of cholera- 
morbus. We found the boy of three 
years sitting at the tea-table wrestling, 
and successfully too, with a dozen fried 
oysters, a good-sized bowl of pretty 
strong tea, and a mug of beer. Thanks 
to our subsequent—but, we also regret to 
add, our unrequited —skill, he escaped 
the dangers of a relapse, to fall a victim 
a year later to similar parental indul- 
gence. Such an incident, together with 
many another drawn from late Christmas 
experience, may well point a moral as to 
the food of children. 

“Up to two years of age, little besides 
milk should be given. Before this age 


the stomach can not bear stronger food. | 
Even after it, and up to adolescence, great | 


care is required in the choice of the diet. 
It should be simple in quality. 
oysters, eggs, plain farinaceous foods, 
easily digested and simply cooked meats, 
these should constitute the staple. Even 
if the children eat at the family table— 





Milk, | 








an American habit we most heartily com- 
mend, because of its happy influences on 
both parents and children—they should 
be restricted to the simpler foods. In- 
deed, it is to be hoped that the very diffi- 
culty of enforcing such restrictions may 
lead to the abandonment of the richer 
dishes rather than to the exclusion of the 
children. 

“ But it is especially the villainous but 
delightful concoctions at dessert that we 
must condemn. Pies and doughnuts are 
bad enough, but the wonderful combina- 
tions in various ‘sweets’ to tempt an al- 
ready satisfied appetite, are well-nigh a 
dietetic Pandora’s box to all—except the 
doctor. Like St. John’s little book, they 
are sweet in the mouth, but bitter in the 
belly. Children should never touch them 
any more than the rich ragouts or the 
highly spiced dishes of the rest of the 
meal. Fruit, ripe and wholesome fruit, 
varied so happily in this country from 
month to month, should be the usual 
dessert, with occasionally simple pud- 
dings and the plainer cakes. The hot 
biscuits and various forms of breakfast 
cakes we would not austerely exclude the 
whole year round from the older chil- 
dren, but let them be enjoyed as rarities. 

“The guantity of food eaten is not 
nearly so important as its quality. Chil- 
dren in good health will not often over- 
eat if the food be simple. It is the en- 
ticing superfluities that do the mischief. 
Fear not only ‘gift-bearing Greeks,’ but 
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gift-bearing cooks as well. If the ap- 
petite flag, and too little food be eaten, 
a little beef-tea, tidbits, and varieties 
may be used, which need not be unwhole- 
some because uncommon. 

“Many children, like many horses, 
thrive well on but little food. Personal 
idiosyncrasies must be taken into account. 
The scales are the best test. 
a child gains in weight, even onlyslightly, 


parents need not,asarule,have any anxiety. | 


“The regularity of children’s diet is 
also of prime importance. The stomach 
needs its periods of rest as much as the 
brain or the muscles. Feeding between 


meals, even if the food be wholesome, is | 


noxious; not but that occasionally some 


good bread and butter, or a little fruit, | 


may be proper for a growing, romping 


child, but the rule should be the other twenty years of age, except occasionally 


way. To give candy, doughnuts, cakes, | 


pie, etc., between meals, is unintentional 
cruelty. It not only cheats the stomach 
of its needed period of rest, but destroys 
the appetite for the succeeding meal. 
Candy in moderation, and as a dessert, 
may be allowed as a venial sin—certainly 
a winsome one; but it should be well 
chosen, and bought only of reliable deal- 
ers. Not a little arsenic or other poison 
sometimes lurks there. 


NOTES 0 


8 Ne exceedingly painful disease is 

allied to rheumatism, having a sim- 
ilar origin in the altered constitution of 
the blood, through the presence of some 
poisonous substance — supposed to be 
lactic or uric acid. Generally uric acid is 


present in the serum in considerable 
excess, and its recognition is an import- 
ant help in the diagnosis, as in rheuma- 
tism uric acid is not conspicuous. The 
gouty inflammation chiefly affects the 
small joints, and is accompanied with 
more pain than rheumatism, besides 
swelling, enlargement of the veins of the 
atfected limb, and scaling off of the skin. 
The disease has a special tendency to 


NOTES ON GOUT. 


So long as | 
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“ When we say ‘between meals,’ we do 
not mean that the meals shall only be 
three in the day. Growing children need 
at least one lunch, especially if the inter- 
val between breakfast and dinner be a 
long one. Very often children in private 
schools do not get dinner until two or 
three o'clock. Six or seven hours between 
meals is too long an interval without 
food, and every child so situated should 
be supplied with a hearty lunch at recess. 

“The general tenor of the above re- 
marks applies equally to children’s drzxks. 
Milk or water may always be given. In 
winter, when something hot at breakfast 
is desirable, chocolate and its allies may 
be used with advantage. Tea and coffee 
should never be given to young children, 
and only in moderation, if at all, before 


in cases of sickness. Among the poor 
especially, as our opening story shows, 
the vicious habit of giving tea in large 
quantities to young children is common, 
and it can not be too strongly condemned. 
Beer, wine, and all the stronger forms of 
stimulants are, zfso facto, the more to be 
condemned. Apart from the moral dan- 
gers, they are harmful physically. The 
parent who gives them commits well- 
nigh a crime,” 


N GOUT. 


other joints of the foot, and sometimes 
those of the hand. 
culiar to persons of easy, luxurious 
habits, especially men of middle age, 
who indulge epicurean tastes and drink 
freely of spirituous and malt liquors. 
Hippocrates speaks of gout as the curse 
of God on those who spend in debauch- 
ery tribute wrung from the enslaved. 
Galen, in Book II. of his treatise con- 
siders gout of the same character as 
leprosy, and said the wealthy were stricken 


It is a disease pe- 


| with it because they disregarded the com- 


mands of God in making the poor, who 
were not subject to the disease, their 


slaves, and that they raved and cursed 
attack the great-toe joint, but may affect | 


until they took hemlock to rid them- 
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selves of a miserable existence. The na- 
ture of this malady does not appear to 
have become known until recent times, 
and the treatment as in the case of most 
blood diseases was incompetent; me- 
dizval physicians were much in the 
habit of amputating the affected foot or 
leg in chronic cases until the appearance 
of the celebrated Ambrose Paré. 

To-day genuine gout may be said to 
be rare, but the affection called rheumatic 
gout or arthritis is very similar in most 
of its phenomena, and is regarded by 
most physiologists as a blending of gout 
and rheumatism, because it implicates 
both the large and small joints; may at- 
tack several at once, those of the hand 
first, and the joints first affected usually 
remain the seat of the disease. The di- 
gestion is impaired; the skin shows liver 
and kidney derangement, and there is 
frequently some pleurisy associated with 
rheumatic gout. Very great swelling oc- 
curs in the joints, and with the absorp- 
tion of the fluid that causes the disten- 
sion deposits of lime are left in the 
tissues surrounding the bones; the struc- 
ture of the joints alters,and permanent 
change with deformity may result. Re- 
peated attacks increase the changes until 
the articulations become immovable and 
Women are more subject to 
attacks of this disease than men, and 
unlike. gout, the feeble and sickly are 
often subject to it. We think that very 
few cases of so-called gout in this coun- 
try are pure, but that the term is applied 
to the blended form which has been 
briefly described. 

In the outset the disease may not ex- 
hibit a very severe character, but its 
paroxysms or explosions of pain increase 
until the subject of it realizes that he has 
a most unwelcome visitor, and one that 
can not be shown the door summarily— 
in fact, usually insisting upon a lodg- 
ment in the tendér synovial tissue and 
irritated ligaments for months. As the 
cause is generally of long standing, so 
the painful effect can not be expected to 
disappear in a few days, whatever the 
treatment. 


useless. 
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“The first thing one should do,” an 
old New York physician says, “when he 
feels the pain in the joints and the veins 
and cords swell, is to stop his meat diet 
and become a vegetarian. As a rule, 
brown meats, game, alcoholic liquors, 
etc., should not be used, and rich food 
must not be eaten, but fruits take its 
place, if the patient wishes to be up again 
and attend to business.” Some of our 
“advanced ” doctors have been trying an 
exclusive “ meat diet” in the treatment 


of rheumatism, and claim “great” 


results; but we have heard that these 
results were illusory for the most part. 
For gout we think that physicians of 
large experience are ready to testify in 
the words of Dr. Shew, “That there 
would be no difficulty in keeping off at- 
tacks if patients would only obey their 


Fig. 1.—Hanp Swoiien sy Gout. 


injunctions as to temperance and com- 
parative abstinence from flesh meat.” 
The diet should be farinaceous for the 
most part, such articles being suitable as 
brown (Graham) bread, macaroni, ver- 
micelli, crushed wheat or grits, oatmeal, 
lentils, pease, tomatoes, celery, lettuce, 
baked apples, prunes, fresh fish (not oily), 
and fruits of the season. This kind of 
food will soon reduce the heat and ex- 
citement of the blood and nervous system 
while furnishing abundant nutrition. Sea- 
bathing proved an adjuvant to the pa- 
tient whose condition when suffering 
from the disease is shown in the first 
figure, while properly applied 
treatment in connection with a judicious 
diet is helpful in almost any stage of the 
malady. The alcoholic tinctures of aco- 
nite or capsicum, arsenious acid, myrrh, 
potassic - iodide, colocynth, colchicum, 
hydrargyrum, magnesium, etc., that are 


water- 
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in use with some physicians, belong only 
to the domain of presumption and ex- 
periment, as regards any positive benefit 


F yto be derived from 


being swallowed by the | 
| sion 


sufferer from either 
gout or arthritis. A 
much advertised and 
“testimonialized ”’ pre- 
paration for gout and 
theumatism has the 
following among. its 
seven or eight ingredi- 
ents: Spanish wine, 
colocynth, quinine, 
some lime, salt, and 
alcohol ; and were the colocynth or qui- 
nine of any use their effects would be 
antagonized by the wine and alcohol, 
substances that add fuel to the flame of 
the inflammation. 

Given an inflammation of a joint, the 
first step of the great majority of people 
is to get some scorching liniment, the 
basis of which is camphor and aconite 
with a little chloroform and a good deal 
of alcohol added. This may soothe the 
afflicted joint for a little time, but if per- 
sistently applied extends the field of suf- 
fering. The appearance of the hand in 
some cases is like that in the figure, and 
we have known the leg to be swollen to 
the frightful extent shown in Fig. 2, 
which is in fact sketched from a case oc- 
curring in New York. Dr. Marion Sims 
inclined to the simple hygienic treatment 
of rheumatic gout. On one occasion he 
attended a man who for five weeks had 
been taking little else into his stomach 
besides brandy. He first advised a mild 


Fig 2.—A Gouty Lge, 


Fig. 3.—Hanp Distortep By RuHEUMATISM, 


vegetable soup, and after a few days per- 
mitted the patient to eat rice and milk, 
oatmeal and other farinaceous articles of 
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diet. The leg of this man was so im- 
mensely swollen that we can not wonder, 
if such cases were met with among the 
ancients, that Galen considered them of a 
leprous type. (See Fig. 4.) The disten- 
necessitated occasional tapping, 
which was followed with the discharge of 
a large quantity of serous fluid. 

The distinguished Harvey, who dem- 
onstrated the circulation of the blood, 
was afflicted with gout, and whena par- 
oxysm came on was accustomed to 
plunge his feet into cold water, and found 
much relief. Such treatment might in 
some cases remove the seat of the dis- 
ease to an internal part or the head, and 
there precipitate a fatal termination. 
Chalky concretions in the coats of the 
arteries and heart sometimes supervene 
in a case of long standing, and then fol- 
low the phenom- 
ena attendant up- 
on the interrup- 
tion of the circu- 
lation caused by 
the enfeebled car- 
diac function. 

The intense 
pain of gout and 
its kindred mal- 
ady, rheumatic 
arthritis, is the 
first object of attention necessarily, and 
for its alleviation anzsthetics are com- 
monly administered, but the mitigation 
of the pain is only secured in such cases 
at the expense of disturbed intestinal 
conditions, which, if kept up by repeated 
dosing with morphine, gelsemium, chlo- 
ral, ether, or other benumbing drug will 
lead to organic complications even more 
serious than the original disease. 

The application of water, however, is 
more potent in relieving the inflamma- 
tion of an affected joint than any of the 
anodynes, and far less disturbing to the 
general system. Water is not so con- 
venient an agent for the doctor and 
nurse as a few pills or powders, or a 
hypodermic syringe; it takes time and 
requires skill for its proper administra- 
tion, but the result in connection with a 


Fig. 4.—-Tarrinc a Luc. 
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careful, abstemious diet, as already indi- 
cated, is permanent. 
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Shallow baths, wet | 


bandages, persistently kept up may be | 
depended upon to secure relief from the | 


torture of gout. “Nor does water act by 
repelling the morbid matters from the 


[June, 


surface, but by drawing them out.” Mas- 
sage or manipulation is not without good 
effect. Dr. refers to it thus: 
“Tt would be well for many persons who 
are lame in their feet to be rubbed down 
once or twice a day like a horse.” 
EDITOR, 


Elliotson 


BIBLE SANITATION. 


_ appears to be an expectation 

on the part of some persons who air 
their views in the newspapers, that Asi- 
atic cholera will visit America this year. 
Whether it does or not, if the measures 
of sanitation urged by them are carried 
into effect, they will have a good effect in 


the prevention of the spread of contagious 


disease. The cleansing and purifying of 


dirty streets and dwellings, and persuad- | 
| faces of the walls shall be scraped, and the 


ing people to show some respect to hygi- 
enic principles in their every-day customs, 
would be salutary to an extent beyond 
the expectation of most of us. 
connection it is not out of place to glance 


In this | 


at what was deemed good sanitary prac- | 


tice in ancient times for the elimination 
of morbific matters and the suppression 


of Dr. Cohen, of 


contagious disease. 


New York, has published in the Polyclinic | 


a translation of the directions given by 


Moses in Leviticus for dealing with in- | 


fected places, as follows: 


“ When you shall come into the land of | 
Canaan, which I have given you for a | 
shall be cast out beyond the city. 


possession, and it happen that I should 
put the plague of leprosy* on a house of 
the land of your possession, the owner of 
the house shall report to the priest, 
‘something like a plague has appeared in 
my house.’ 

“ The priest shall order the house to be 
emptied of its contents before he comes 
to look at the plague, in order that these 
may rendered unclean.t After 
that, he shall visit the house ; if he finds 
there is a plague in the walls of the house, 
as shown by sunken places, greenish or 


not be 


reddish ; the discoloration appearing to 


* Leprosy, here, is a general term to indicate infec- 
tious disease, not necessarily /epra. 

t Religiously so, by his dictum ; depriving the family 
unnecessarily of their clothing, household utensils, etc. 


be below the general level of the wall (z. ¢., 
in the stone ?); he shall leave the house 
and see that it is shut up for seven days. 


| On the seventh day he shall return and 


re-examine the premises. Should the 
plague have spread in the walls of the 
house, the priest shall order all the in- 
fected stone to be removed; and they 
shall be cast on an unclean place deyond the 
limits of the city. The entire intertor sur- 
rubbish shall likewise be cast without the 
city, on an unclean place. The stones re- 
moved shall be replaced by new stones, 
and the house shall be re-plastered. Then, 
if the plague return and propagate itself 
in the house after the stones have been 
removed, and after the house has been 
scraped, and after it has been re-plastered, 
the priest shall come and examine it again, 
and if he find that the plague has spread 
in the house, it is a destructive leprosy— 
the whole house is contaminated. They 
shall tear the house down; its stones, its 
timbers and all its plaster; everything 


“ If any one should enter the house dur- 
ing the time that it is shut up, he will be 
contaminated until evening. 

“ Whoever eats in the house shall wash 
his clothing ; whoever lies down in the 
house shall wash his clothing. 

“Tf, after the house has been re-plas- 
tered, the priest should find that the 
plague does not reappear, he shall pro- 
nounce the house clean; the leprosy is 
healed.” 
complete.) 


(In other words, disinfection is 


¢ For those who were unclean (7amé) “ until even- 
ing,”’ certain rules of purification existed, which had to 
be carried out before they could be restored to the so- 
ciety of family and friends. Except for this limitation, 
* until even,”’ their isolation would have had no definite 


termination. Hence the restriction. 
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TWO SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


TWO SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


N view of the long and severe suffer- 
ings of General Grant, I feel impelled 
to recount two surgical operations which 
occurred many years ago in the seaport 
of Plymouth, Devon, England. 
Probably they would never have been res- | 
urrected had it not been for the daily de- 
tails of his patient endurance, in which 
the whole country is so deeply interested. 
A young assistant surgeon in the Brit- 
ish navy, named P. G, Boyle, having mar- 
ried a young English lady in the neigh- 
borhood of Plymouth, he being from the 
sister isle, but a graduate of the London 
College, got appointed Assistant Surgeon 
in the Royal Naval Hospital of Plym- 
outh. Here, of course, he had consider- 
able practice, in addition to what he had 
had on board ship. 

After remaining there some time, he 
volunteered to go to the West Indies, for 
the sake of promotion. He gained pro- 
but shattered his constitution. 
The yellow-fever raged, and while attend- 
ing the sick with all the assiduity of an 
impulsive and sympathetic nature, and 
utterly neglecting himself, he caught the 


town 


motion, 


He returned to 
his family in the years of early manhood, 
almost a wreck; he who had gone away 
athletic, tall, and hardy beyond ordinary 
men, 


fever in the worst form. 


His hands, which were small and 
delicate, were particularly affected ; could 
rarely be depended on; formerly skill- 
ful and firm, they had become almost 
he 

even to dress. 





useless ; often required assistance 
However, to the amaze- 
ment of all, he went to London, and suc- 
ceeded in getting a pension from the 
british Government for his faithful ser- 
vices. People said it was ridiculous for | 
so young a man to expect such a thing, 
and were much surprised at his success. 

While visiting among his wife's friends, 
in the rural neighborhood of Wernburg, 
near the Plymouth Sound, of historic 
endeavoring to recuperate, he 
heard of a poor man, a peasant, I think, | 
who was afflicted with a disease of the | 
tongue. Everything had been tried, and 


lame 


| tion. 


he was then without hope, as the doctors 
could do nothing more for him. Hear- 
ing of the young surgeon’s arrival, the 
sick man was very anxious to get him to 
examine his tongue, still fondly clinging 
to life, although in a frightful condition. 
The doctor called on him, and found it 
was a case which he felt certain he could 
cure, as his hands happened to be in a 
condition to make the necessary opera- 
It required, I suppose, great skill, 
and delicacy of touch, and 
abundant confidence himself, all of 
I can not give the 


firmness, 
in 
which he possessed. 


| disease its technical name, but I know 
| he effected a complete cure; the man was 


brought back from the very gates of 
death, 

The story of the case spread far and 
wide; and when the young surgeon re- 
turned to Plymouth, he found the affair 
had already reached there. But he had 
no idea of practicing as a surgeon; he 
knew his hands could not always be de- 
pended on. One day, however, a wealthy 
lady called on him, and stated that she 
had heard of the remarkable cure of the 
countryman’s tongue, and as her husband 
had a similar affliction, she wished he 
would undertake the case. They had had 
the best medical advice of the city, or 
what they considered the best, and had 
been told nothing more could be done 
for him. He declined to do anything. 
He knew they were rich, and could go to 
London or sevd for the first talent in the 
kingdom. He had a wife and babes, and 
did not wish to jeopardize his income 
Besides, he did 
not wish to offend the older and settled 
medical men. But they continued to call 


from the Government. 


|and beg him, and even went on their 
| knees; made extravagant promises of 


reward, etc., etc. At length he consented 
to their request. The man was cured ; 
the young doctor ran all risks to gratify 
them, and they showed their appreciation 
by sending an ordinary fee, which might 
be paid for any trifling indisposition! It 
is needless to say that the sum was re- 
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turned! 
tendance, like the poor peasant, for no- 
thing. 

I must say this more of the surgeon: 


Being of an active, impulsive tempera- | 
ment, he could not be content to lead a | 


life of indolence, but resolved to become 
a physician, which is a separate branch 
of the profession in England. He went 
to Edinburgh and was graduated; then 
he went on the Continent for his health, 
and whilé there was graduated in France, 
I think, and also in Belgium; but not 
long afterward died in the prime of man- 
hood! 

What I wish to advance is, that one 


man may have from nature that physical | 
development, as well as mental, which | 
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will render him peculiarly adapted to per- 
form surgical operations ; especially when 
he has had unusual opportunities for using 
his talent and skill. In addition, if he 
possess that equipoise which gives con- 
fidence in himself, and inspires the patient 
with the same quality. I d> not think in 
saying this, I reflect on those medical 
men whose practice has been in a differ- 
ent line. They may have years and wis- 
dom on their side, and may have a large 
and successful practice in the ordinary 
ailments of humanity, but surgery, par- 
ticularly in some of its ramifications, is 
a different affair, requiring a special tal- 
I was one of the babes alluded to, 
and the young surgeon was my father. 
GRACE H. HORR. 


ent. 





THE MORE NUTRITIVE, BREAD OR FLESH? 


4 ROM an experience in observing the 

habits of working-people in the old 

and new worlds, Count de Lesseps, the 

distinguished engineer, is reported as 
making the following statement : 

“One pound of dry wheat or flour is 
worth as much as three pounds of wet 
beef. Scald the pound of flour and see. 
You have a large quantity of mush. If 
you feed the cereals to cattle, as they do 
in England, it takes eight pounds of 
grain to make a pound of meat. So, 
why feed the grain to animal tramps? 
Why not eat it ourselves, and do away 
with a surplus population of 50,000,000 
cattle, sheep, and hogs—animal tramps! 
England is supporting, perhaps, 82,000,000 
cattle, sheep, and hogs; or rather, she 
supports her cattle and buys bread from 
America to feed her people. France sup- 
ports 45,000,000 people, and about 20,000,- 
009 cattle, hogs,and sheep. 
cereals in France will support five men, 
while it would take two acres to support 
one steer; and, in the end, one man 
would eat the steer. The advantage of 
cereals as to meat is therefore as five to 
one. So you see the steer is an unneces- 
sary tramp. The Englishman insists on 
having roast-beef, every pound of which 
costs several pounds of cereals. The 


One acre of | 





Frenchman eats the cereals himself. He 
buys millions of gallons of cotton-seed 
oil in America at three cents per pound. 
This he eats in his salad, in his soup, and 
in his bread and pie-crust. The French- 
man refines millions of yallons of cotton- 
seed oil, sends it back to America, and 
sells it for $2 or $3 a gallon. Cotton 
seed oil is superseding peanut oil, and 
olive oil is almost a thing of the past. 
For years the peanut crop of Tennessee 
and North Carolina has been sent to 
Marseilles and made into ‘olive’ oil. To- 
day Spain, Southern France, Italy, Tur- 
key, and Austria are largely using Ameri- 
can cotton-seed oil. All an Italian 
gentleman or laborer wants is oil, maca- 
roni, bread, sugar, wine, or coffee. Cot- 
ton-seed oil takes the place of meat. It 
is strange that the Southern States have 
been for years throwing away millions of 
barrels of cotton-seed oil, and buying un- 
healthy lard and pork in its place. Corn- 
meal cooked like macaroni, with oil and 
cheese, is delicious food.” 

The venerable engineer is said to enjoy 
vigorous health, although at an age when 
most men who have survived so long are 
living apart from the activities of life. 
Is his vigor due to practicing what he is 
reported to preach with reference to food ? 
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SLEEP BETTER THAN STIMULANTS. 


i work from sunrise till nine or ten 
o'clock in the evening, was in the habit 
of drinking a cup or two of strong tea in 
the middle of the forenoon, strong coffee 
at noon, and more tea for supper. Doubt- 
less she really would, as she said, have 
been compelled—for a time, at least— 
“to give up work entirely.” 

One day she said apologetically : 

“I know I ought not to do this. I 
have a sister who always takes a nap 
when she is tired instead of a cup of tea. 
She will have a sleep whether or no— 
work or no work. But I—what would be 
the consequence if I should stop for a lit- 
tle sleep? Why, the children might set 
the house on fire, or the bread-dough 
sour, or the beans boil dry. My cup of 
tea rests me or strengthens me or some- 
thing. At any rate, I feel better for it, 
and can go right on with my work. JZ 
must have it.” 

Circumstances often oblige us to do 
things against our better judgment. 
Perhaps this farmer’s wife could have 
made no different arrangements, but 
are hundreds doing just the same 
thing, 7. ¢., using stimulants instead of 
sleep, not because forced to do it, but 
through ignorance of any better way. 

Now, what did the cup of tea do for 
this woman? She was fatigued and her 
nervous system exhausted—or, in other 
words, particles of nerve and muscle had 
been exercised until worn out, used up, 
and good for nothing more. The weari- 
ness was nature’s call for rest, in order 
that it might have a chance to throw off 
this waste matter and supply new mate- 
rial; but the tea only stimulated the 
nerves—lashed them to renewed action. 
Stimulation is not rest, neither does it 
add anything to the strength. 

What did sleep do for the sister? No 
one can assert that it excited her nerves. 


/ FARMER'S wife, thronged with | 
| 


there 





On the contrary, it soothed them. The | 
tension was let up, not tightened, and a 
chance given for worn-out tissue to be | 


replaced by fresh substance in nature’s 
own time and way. 

Some physicians say that early rising is 
one cause of intemperance. If people 
would retire early as well as rise early no 
such evil would follow; but the trouble 
is they try to cut off both ends of the 
night. 

To illustrate how insufficient sleep can 
cause drunkenness: Here's a half-grown 
boy who has been accustomed to rise at 
six, and is obliged suddenly to change the 
hour to four. How badly he feels at first ; 
has no appetite for breakfast, and is about 
half sick for several hours; but just give 
him a cup of strong coffee or tea—why, it 
wakes him right up! He begins to feel 
first-rate, can eat now, and is soon ready 
for work. After a while the boy learns 
that tobacco will wake him up and pro- 
duce an appetite, the tea and coffee being 
no longer sufficient, unless made unusu- 
ally strong. Then bitters and tonics are 
needed to stir up the lagging appetite, 
and finally wine or beer becomes a ne- 
cessity ; and our half-grown boy, robbed 
of sleep, is in his manhood an inebriate. 
The better way would have been to retire 
as much earlier each night, and to bear 
with the bad feelings for a few mornings, 
which would soon wear off. 

There was once a young man _ sub- 
ject to bilious attacks, who had learned 
to sleep them off. He would sleep one 
day, generally two, and the nights be- 
tween—not waking even to eat or drink. 
Had he not yielded to this inclination to 
sleep, had he taken stimulants and medi- 
cine, who knows but he would have had 
a run of bilious fever? 

Sleep, if taken in the right moment, 
will prevent an attack of nervous head- 
ache. If the subjects of such headaches 
will watch the symptoms of its coming, 
they will notice that it begins with a 
feeling of weariness or heaviness. That is 
the time a sleepof an hour or even two, as 


| nature guides, will effectually prevent the 


headache. If not taken just then it will 
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be too late, for after the attack is fairly | 


under way it is impossible to get to sleep 
till far into the night, perhaps. The giv- 
ing of anodynes and the forming of the 
disastrous opium habit has often arisen 
out of such circumstances and ignorance 
of the preventive value of sleep. 

It is so common in these days for doc- 
tors to forbid having their patients waked 
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to také medicine if they are asleep when 
the hour comes round that the people 
have learned the lesson pretty well, and 
they generally know that sleep is better 
for the sick than medicine. But it is not 
so well known that sleep is a wonderful 
preventive of disease—better than tonics, 
regulators, and stimulants. 
MRS. E. R, SHEPHERD. 


MEDICAL UNCERTAINTY. 


** You are sick, that’s sure !” they say. 
**Sick of what?” They disagree. 

‘* Tis the brain,” says Doctor A. 
***Tis the heart,” holds Doctor B. 

‘** The liver, my life I'd lay ”; 
‘* The lungs,” “ the lights !” 


Ah me! 
So ignorant of man’s whole, 
Of bodily organs plain to see ; 
So sage and certain, frank and free, 
About what's under lock and key— 


Man’s soul. BROWNING, 


CAUSES OF “NERVOUSNESS.” 


WE are peculiarly a nervous, excita- 

ble, if not an irascible people. In 
hot haste in the matter of business, the 
nervous system is almost constantly 
thrown into a condition of its greatest 
tension—so to speak—while the use of 
excitants, such as are found in the castor, 
to say nothing of intoxicants, will account 
for some of this excitability. Under this 
excitement the human machine is run at 
a fearful rate of speed, as dangerous and 
as ruinous to the human organism as the 
same speed is to an ordinary machine. 
Again, our nervousness is attributable in 
part to a lack of nerve-food, so much of 
our fashionable food being bereft of some 
of the most important elements—the nu- 
triment forthe muscles, nerves, and brain. 
Late hours, also, are destructive to nerve- 
health. This is particularly true of our 
delicate females, who, as a rule, spend too | 
great a part of the early night in reading, 
amusements, and recreations at home and 
abroad. Such can not sleep too much, 
particularly in the early part of the night, 
as much as possible before midnight. 





In general terms, how much shall one 
sleep? This depends upon three condi- 
tions—age, health, and habits; as a gen- 
eral rule, the quantity of sleep being 
greatest in infancy, and gradually dimin- 
ishes until extreme old age, when it often 
increases again, especially near the close 
of life. The young and healthy child, 
while the body is undergoing the rapid 
progress of development incident to that 
age, sleeps most of its time; the youth of 
fifteen sleeps much less, the adult still 
less, and the aged comparatively little. 
The laborious require more sleep than 
the sedentary, and the feeble and com- 
plaining more than the vigorous and the 
healthy. From ten to twelve hours for 
youth, from six to eight for middle age, 
and from four to six in advanced life in 
ordinary health is about what nature de- 
mands. By retiring at a certain hour reg- 
ularly, we shall soon acquire the habit of 
waking at a certain hour, and this defies 
nature’s demand for sleep in each indi- 
vidual, and no one in health should ever 
venture to indulge in a second nap. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Science of Soil,—An observant 


correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph | 
notes on this topic: ‘‘ Soil, in contradistinc- | 
tion to mere earth, is always composed of | 


silica, alumina, lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, 
salts, and decayed animal and vegetable mat- 
ter. The difference then between earth and 


soil, technically, is that earth has its fer- | 


tilizing properties either so nearly absent or 
so unevenly balanced as to be incapable of 
supporting vigorous plant-life. Soils are fer- 
tile in proportion to their combination of such 
elements as are required by the particular 
plants to be grown, and their ability to ob- 
tain and retain moisture sufficient to main- 
tain during the growing season the activity 
of decay in their fertilizing components so 
necessary. The ideal perfection of soil and 
moisture is when the action of the constit- 
uents is gently vigorous while the seed is 
sprouting, increasing as the heat of the sun 
increases during summer, and slacking to- 
ward fall to ripen the plant for winter. A 
good soil resting on a subsoil of sand or 
gravel is best, because it contains heat and 
moisture, without too much heat, or too 
much wet, as a superabundance of either 
checks decay of the elements of the soil and 
stops growth. The best soil is worse than 
none if it does not possess a due proportion 


of heat, of light, and of moisture, which must | 


also vary as the season advances. 
‘‘ The effects of the different simples of which 


soils are composed will show what propor- | 


tions are needed to improve defective ones. 
Silica (sand) renders a soil open, friable, and 
warmer ; alumina (clay) has exactly the con- 


trary effects ; chalk or lime have an interme- | 


diate effect. It is evident then that a heavy, 
cold, wet soil requires a certain proportion 
of silica; while a too sandy soil will call for 
alumina. Sometimes merely plowing deeper 
to throw up the subsoil (if it is of the right 
kind) will restore the true balance, and an 


addition of well-rotted manure will obviate | 
the usual disadvantages arising from mix- | 


ing a raw subsoil with the top mold. The 
life of a soil depends entirely upon its power 
of decay under the usual seasonable changes 
of warmth and moisture. It is not necessary to 
refer to the vast power exerted on soils by the 
light of the sun, because no one is likely to shut 
out this all-powerful element from his fields. 

“There is one more quality in soils equally 
desirable—that of supporting the plant in an 
upright position, as no vegetation can flour- 
ish if thrown down. A manure or fertilizer 
is a benefit only when it is decaying under a 
due amount of heat and moisture, and there- 
fore soils to be good must be active. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are a serious damage unless 
moist and warm.” 


_Recent Exploration in Africa,— 
The most notable African journey of discov- 
ery that was undertaken during last year 
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| (1884) was certainly that of Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, who penetrated through the coun- 
try of the dreaded Masai to Mount Kenia 
and Lakes Nawasha and Baringo. These 
small lakes lie in a north and south depres- 
sion similar to that which contains the Dead 
| Sea and Wady Arabah. To the east is the 
plateau known as Kapté in the south, and 
| Lykipia near Naivasha, and on the west the 
depression is bounded by the escarpment of 
Mau. The depressed area is sterile, and in 
some parts desert, with scattered ‘‘ donyos,” 
or mountains, usually extinct volcanoes. The 
plateau region is diversified, and reaches 
6,000, and even 8,o00 feet above the sea. 
Parallel with the eastern escarpment run the 
Aberdare Mountains, which rise to 14,000 
feet. Mount Kenia rises very gently from 
a broad base to a height of about 15,000 feet, 
and then shoots abruptly upwards as a more or 
less snow-covered peak for 3,000 feet more. 
Between Lake Baringo and the Victoria 
Nyanza lies the country of Kavironda, shown 
upon the maps as covered by the waters of 
the latter lake. Between Mombasa and the 
foot of Kavirondo extends the broad des- 
ert of Duruma, broken only by the highland 
of the Wateita, with Ndara, Kasigao, and 
other elevations of less than six thousand 
feet in height. Kilimanjaro has two sum- 
mits, the rugged, precipitous, and time-worn 
peak Kimawenzi, between 16,000 and 17,000 
| feet in height, probably the more ancient 
eruptive cone, and the grand dome of Kibo, 
| which rises to 18,680 feet. All the volca- 
noes of the region are extinct save one to the 
west of Kilimanjaro. Numerous streams 
flow from the southern side of this mountain, 
| and the district is described both by Mr. 
| Thomson and by Mr. H. H. Johnson, who 
has since resided with Chief Mandara, as 
lovely in the extreme and clothed with ex- 
uberant vegetation. The Masai appear to be 
a unique race, feeding entirely on meat and 
milk, and living by war and cattle-stealing. 

One of the least-known regions of Africa 
is that which lies between Abyssinia, the 
great lakes of the Nile, and the Indian Ocean 
and Red Sea, and is occupied by the Gallas 
and Somalis. The attempt of M. Georges 
Revoil to explore the Somali peninsula re- 
sulted in a precipitate retreat—a veritable 
race for life—and death has been the fate of 
most of the travellers who during recent 
years have ventured too far into those re- 
gions. The Somali country is a land of 
steppes, often stony, but occasionally grassy, 
and the natives are fanatical Mussulmans, 
always at war among themselves or with their 
neighbors, and jealous of all intruders. A 
central district, south of Harrar, is known as 
Ogadine. In spite of warnings from the Sul- 
tan of this region not to proceed, the Italian 
traveller, Sacconi, persisted, and was at- 
tacked and killed while his guards were 
asleep. 
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Chinese Imitation of European 
Goovs.—A Hong-Kong letter remarks on 
this topic: ‘* The imitative quality of the 


Chinese extends even to counterfeiting Euro- | 


pean and American labels and trade-marks. 
The knowledge of certain small articles of 
foreign make has created a desire for them in 
China and an effort to imitate them. So we 
find at the small shops Chinese-made clocks 
and watches, and at the stands of the street 
vendor combs, tooth-brushes, shoe-horns, 
pocket-cutlery, and razors, which are vastly 
inferior to the foreign goods, but as the price 
is as low as the quality is poor, no one can 
reasonably complain. The knives and razors 
often bear very distinctly the brands of Shef- 


field firms whose names are household words ! 


wherever the English language is spoken. 
These knives are sold for 5 or 6 cents each, 
while the razors, Sheffield brand and all, can 
be bought for 15 cents. The last implements 
are roughly made, and to the thin-skinned 
man a torture to look at, but with the other 
articles enumerated they show to what an 
extent Chinese manufactures can be carried, 
and at what rates, defying competition, they 
can be furnished to the consumers. The rea- 
sons why the Chinese can make and sell so 
cheaply as to put competition entirely out of 
the question is the contracted quarters in 
which they can do business, the cheapness of 
their food and clothing, their economical, or, 
more justly, their sordid habits, which have 
been so often described in the general dis- 
cussion of the Chinese question in America as 
to render all detail unnecessary in this place.” 


Vegetation and Altitude,—Prof. 
Rothwik says on this point in the Gardener's 
Monthly: ‘* What prevents all plants from 
spreading over the entire globe? There are 
two reasons—first, unfavorable climate, and 
second, a preoccupation of the soil may pre- 
vent a new-comer from gaining a foothold in 


a land unless specially adapted to the new | 


situation. Before a plant or a seed can be- 
gin to grow at all, it is requisite that the air 
have a certain temperature; before it can 
flower, a definite increase of heat must be 


had, and a still further increase before it can | 
These temperatures vary for | 


ripen its fruit. 
different plants, but appear to be quite con- 
stant for the same species wherever found. 
This being the case, one can well understand 
the importance of temperature in limiting 
vegetable distribution. Taking a mountain 
at the level of the sea, if it be possible, in 


equatorial regions, one may, by ascending its | 


slope from the base to the summit, pass 
through the following zones of vegetation: 
Ist, palms ; 2d, banana, bread fruit, and date 
palm; 3d, coffee, sugar, and cotton; 4th, 
Indian corn, wheat, grapes; 5th, barley and 
oats ; 6th, birches ; 7th, lichens. These zones 
correspond with those observed in going from 
the equator toward the poles. Hence, then, 
one can see that latitude and altitude come to 
be the measure of each other. For the west- 
ern coast of Europe it has been estimated 





| decayed rapidly. 


| all kinds of weather. 


that two hundred and sixty-seven feet of 
altitude produces as much change in the flora 
as going north one degree of latitude would 
do, and in tropical America the same result 
is gained by an elevation of three hundred 
and twenty-eight feet. The action upon each 
other of man and the cereal grains has been 
reciprocal; for while he has carried them 
around the globe, they have aided in raising 
the human race from uncivilized wandering 
herdsmen to civilized communities, which re- 
main stationary, and hence produce the works 
of art, the wonders of architecture, and the 
settled habits upon which high mental char- 
acter, or great national strength, ‘in the long 
run,’ depend.” 


A Theory for the Action of Oil 
oN DisTURBED WATER.—It is a well-authen- 
ticated fact of late years, that a barrel or 
more of oil poured overboard during a violent 
storm, will produce a calm in the immediate 
neighborhood of the vessel. This wonderful 
effect from so apparently trifling an agency 
can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that the volume and height of the waves are 
caused by the electricity (that is always abun- 
dantly present in the salt ocean) seeking to 
reach its opposite in the clouds above, and as 
oilis a non-conductor, the slightest film of it 
on the water suffices to interrupt this attrac- 
tion between the electric currents of sea and 
cloud. G. B. K. 


Petroleum as a Wood Pre- 
SERVER.—To the line upon line of practical 
tests long continued with petroleum for 
shingles, latticework, the timber part of tools, 
in short, all wood exposed to weather, a 
Rural New- Yorker correspondent adds this 
strong confirmation : 

‘Fresh, light petroleum, if applied warm, 
will penetrate—if the wood is dry—almost as 
readily as water, and once thoroughly sat- 
urated ‘it is there to stay ’—water will not 
wash it out. I have been for yearsa producer 
of crude petroleum, and have yet to find a 
board or piece of timber connected, or other- 
wise, with the works, that had been once sat- 
urated, which is not sound where the oil 
touched, while frequently parts not oiled have 
I have just finished taking 
down and making over into smaller ones, a 
wooden storage tank. This was first built 
over eighteen years ago, and left exposed to 
We did not find one 
rotten spot in it; everything was sound. I 
have known oil barrels, and also small tanks, 
to be covered with a thin layer of earth and 
remain so, in one case over fourteen years, 
and come out sound.” 

He especially states that saturated with this 
moisture-repellant from nature’s own mar- 
vellous laboratory, sills of barns and similar 
buildings will outlast any other part of the 
frame ; and he-remarks that, after the first 
two or three days, the application does not 
expose wood to any increased risk from fire. 
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Compressed Air as a Motor by 


WHOLESALE.—A company has been chartered 
in Birmingham, England, to supply com- 
pressed air to small manufacturers for the 


purpose of driving theirsteam engines. They | 


will in this way dispense with the expense, 


consist in its conveniently getting out of order 
occasionally and refusing to deliver; your 
penny has gone in and can not be got out, 


| and there is no satisfaction to be had by ob- 


trouble, and responsibility of boilers. Double | 


mains are to be laid down in order to avoid | 
interruption, and a meter has been provided | 
which registers the quantity of air consumed | 
and its pressure. The company allows ten 
per cent. for loss by friction, and the same 
for leakage, and makes its estimates in ac- 
cordance with these figures. It is intended 
to work over an area of 24 square miles. 
This scheme is one which will be watched 
with great interest by engineers. The diffi- 
culties of transmitting power by means of 
compressed air, which were formerly very 
great, have, by the introduction of better 
forms of air compressors, and more economi- 
cal engines, been greatly reduced. 


Whether | 


compressed air can be used for the distribu- | 
tion of power as cheaply as electricity, remains | 


to be seen. Oneof the English papers esti- 
mates that gas engines will be much more 
economical. The transmission of power is 
commercially one of the most promising of 
all the mechanical problems of the day. 
Ordinary methods are notoriously imperfect, 
and their imperfection is far greater in practice 
than in theory. Shafts and belting, while 
answering reasonably well and working with 
a very small amount of loss in the hands of 
experienced and careful men, are, in the 
hands of the ordinary workman, very wasteful. 


A Sea Waif.—The Annie Fohnson, for- 
merly the Ada /redale, an iron bark now in 
this port, has a strange history. While car- 
rying coal three years ago, she took fire and 
was abandoned. She drifted about the Pa- 
cific Ocean for nine months, and was then 
towed by a French gun-boat to Tahiti, where 
she lay five months longer before the fire in 
her hold subsided. She was then purchased 


by a San Franciscan and refitted, and has | 


since made voyages to several places. There 
is but one other iron American bark afloat. 


London Automatic Post-Offices, 
—A London paper describes a novel plan for 
supplying stationery to railway passengers. 





jurgating the box. Youcan’t get the best of 
it by dropping in a bad penny, as if not full 
weight it refuses to deliver, and keeps your 
short coin, confiscating that as a punishment 
for your attempt to cheat. It has a golden 
rule that works only one way. 


Progress by the American Negro. 
—The Southern Exposition contains in itself 
indications of advancement by the colored 
man. An excellent commentary is the fol- 
lowing extract from a sermon by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, preached in Music Hall, New Orleans, 
March Ist: ‘‘ Next to this, and a part of it, this 
Exposition proclaims the true American idea: 
That the laboring man shall be given every 
American chance, and that there shall be no 
respect of persons in this training for intel- 
ligent work. So, for the first time, the Amer- 
ican colored citizen has been invited to come 
up and show what he has done. He can not 
show the best of it, for he has been at work 
the last twenty years largely in the old, un- 
skilled way. Yet he has done a good man’s 
work, without which no Southern State would 
be what it is here to-day. He has multiplied 
himself to 6,000,000, lived better every year, 
and comes here holding his big pocketbook, 
stuffed with $100,000,090 of the national cur- 
rency, the savings of his first generation of 
freedom. And here he shows us some of his 
efforts in skilled labor and in invention. I 
am not surprised, for I have been among our 
superior colored youth for five years past, and 
know what they are doing, what they can do, 
and what they are going to do for the uplift- 
ing of the South in the next fifty years. If 
any man tells me the colored American can 
not be educated up to an intelligent, industri- 
ous, and worthy citizenship, in the words of 
Gov. Thompson of South Carolina: ‘If he 
can not, he will be the first man in the world 
who has failed to respond to education.’ He 
is here to-day with his response. So Iam not 
concerned to discuss his future with any man 


| who is indulging in gloomy predictions con- 


cerning it. To all such arguments, however 
ingenious, I simply reply: Let the people of 
the United States do just what this Exposi- 


| tion has done,—give him the fundamental 


In nearly every railway station is a small box | 


on legs, painted crimson, which may be call- 


ed an automatic post-office. It is divided in | 


two compartments. 
adinitting a penny, one being for postal cards 
and the other for envelopes. 


On the top are apertures | his character, intelligence, and real success in 


You drop a| 


penny through the slot and open a little drawer | 


beneath, and presto! you find a postal card. 
Drop two pennies in the right-hand slot, open 
a corresponding drawer, and you find a stamp- 
ed envelope containing a dainty sheet of note 
paper. These little conveniences are the prop- 
erty of a company (limited, of course). The | 
profit must be very small, and only on the 
envelope and sheet of note paper. It may | 


| 


American chance, all the schooling he can 
thoroughly use ; a fair day’s S wages for a fair 
day’s work ; justice and protection before the 
law ; respect and consideration, according to 


life,—and he will have no favors to ask of 
anybody in half a century from to-day.” 


Right Civilization among the 
INDIANS.—A correspondent writes to the 
Atlanta Constitution these cheering words on 
Indian docility under proper instruction: ‘‘I 

made a little trip up in the Indian nation 
| among the Choctaws and Chickasaws. I 
found a quiet little town, with about 1,000 
inhabitants, most of them akin to Indians, 
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and many of the white people from Georgia. 
A very intelligent Baptist minister, who has 
been living there thirty-six years, told me all 
about things, and informed me that no white 
man could occupy any lands in the nation 
unless he had a license to trade or had inter- 
married with the Indians. He showed me his 


own house and grounds, and when I asked | 


him how he acquired the right, to my great 
surprise he answered: ‘Why, I married an 
Indian!’ He had children and grandchil- 
dren, and they impressed me with their fine 
forms and beautiful eyes and hair. My land- 
lord was an old Georgian, and his educated 
Indian wife was a splendid specimen of a wife 
and mother. The children were well man- 
nered and smart and handsome. 


one of the missions. He was an elderly 
gentleman, and they called him doctor, and 
as he was very communicative, I ventured to 
ask him if the grandchildren of these inter- 
marriages of whites with Indians were healthy 
and vigorous. He smiled at me and said: 
‘Well, yes, I think so—mine are.’ Shortly 
afterward his Indian wife came into the store, 
and was introduced. 
Wright called on me. He is a full-blooded 
Choctaw—a Presbyterian minister of gentle 
manners and fine intelligence. Here are the 
Cherokees, and Creeks, and Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws in this Territory, and they all 
live in good, comfortable houses, and have 
schools and churches, and many of them 


° . | 
would ornament any society, however culti- | 


vated. There are no distilleries in the nation, 


no saloons, no gambling-houses, and when a | 
disturber of the public peace intrudes him- | 


self there he is promptly suppressed and ex- 
pelled. 
day than any in the States 
man wants to be a trader in any of their 
towns, he has got to get a recommendation 
from ten leading citizens, and then his peti- 
tion goes to the governor or chief, and if it 


is approved by him it is sent to Washington | : as st 
PP n 4 | race of life, it is the chap that trudges to 
| school barefooted in summer, and in stogies 


city to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 


How to Tan Sheepskins,—To those | 
who occasionally kill a sheep, we would say | 


Another | 
gentleman told me he was teaching a school at | 


That night the Rev. Dr. | 


They have a better government to- | 
When a white | 
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| boy or girl 


remember the following recipe for tanning a | 


sheepskin. They make the best kind of mats 
for the house or carriage, and a good Cots- 
wold skin well tanned makes a good cushion 
for the wagon seat, and for many uses it is 
valuable. ‘‘ For mats, take two long wool 
skins and make a strong suds, using hot 
water; when it is cold wash the skins in it, 
carefully squeezing them between the hands to 
get the dirt out of the wool, then wash the 
soap out with cold, clear water. Then dis- 
solve alum and salt, each a half pound, witha 
little hot water sufficient to cover the skins 
and let them soak in it overnight for twelve 
hours, then hang over a pail to drain. When 
they are well drained spread or stretch care- 
fully over a board to dry. When a little 
damp, have one ounce of saltpetre and alum 
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pulverized and sprinkled on the flesh side of 
each skin, rubbing in well ; then lay the flesh 
sides together and hang in the shade for two 
or three days, turning the under skin upper- 
most every day until perfectly dry, then 
scrape the flesh side with a blunt knife to re- 
move any remaining scraps of flesh. Trim 
off projecting points; rub the flesh side with 


| the hands, and they will be very white and 


handsome, suitable for a door or carriage mat. 
They also make good mittens. Lambskins 
or even sheepskins, if the wool be trimmed off 
evenly to a half or three-fourths of an inch 
long, make beautiful and warm mittens for 
ladies and gentlemen, and the girls with a little 
practice can make them.” 


Advantages of the Country Boy. 


| —The lowa Homestead does not exaggerate 


the advantages possessed by country boys 
when it says ;: ‘‘ The country lad who is trained 
to simple ways and homely virtues, and who 
learns what a dollar is worth by actually 
earning it, under the laws of imperative ne- 


| cessity, has a tremendous advantage over the 


town boy. The country schools are far in- 


‘ferior to the town or city schools, but this is 


far more than counterbalanced by the fact 
that the country boy is trained to work from 
the time he can pick up corn cobs to run the 
kitchen stove, till he goes out to his own 
home. The country boy has a mile or so of 


| walk to and from school which gives him 


vigorous appetite and health. The country 
is face to face with practical 
realities. He sees how slowly money is made 
on the farm, he is taught from youth up the 
need of economy, he has the nature of saving 


he is not exposed to the temptation of the 
saloon, or the ball-room, and he is not tempted 
so much to be a lady’s man before he has 


| occasion to use a razor on his downy cheeks. 
| He may be a trifle rude, he may not feel easy 


in company, but in the long, closely contested 


in the winter, whose mother cuts his hair with 
the sheep shears, that leads the chap that goes 
to the city school, with the starched shirt 
front and fancy slippers, and whose head is 
shaved with the lawn mower in the barber 
shops. Such has been our observation, and 
we think we know what we are talking about. 


| Speaking from experience, we never read any 


books with such avidity as those we devoured 
while the horses were resting at the end of 
the plow land. The boys we envied forty 
years ago, because they wore cassimere and 
laughed at our jeans, have dropped so far 
back in the race that we have almost forgotten 
them. The chaps who had plenty of money 
at college, and the city-bred fellows, have not 
been as a rule heard from much since, while 
the country boys who wore plain clothes and 
kept close to thejr books in the old college, 
are leading the thought of Iowa and other 
States to-day.” 
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UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY.—No. 5. 


THE 


| Abbot, of Phillips Academy, 


NECESSITY OF ADAPTATION. 
| ANIEL WEBSTER, in an address 
before the American Senate, once 
said, Quésgue suae fortunae faber (each is 
the maker of his fortune), uttering a 
thought that is in most respects true, for 
no man achieves positive success with- 
out putting into exercise the talents and 
powers given him by nature, and persist- | 
ently keeping in view some object as the | 
goal he would reach. 

Very few, however, of the world’s great | 
men can be said to have won their suc- 
cess without help of some kind that was 
A 


father, a wise, judicious mother, 


given in their early life. cultured 
a solicit- | 
ous teacher, or some kind friend who 
tendered good advice was the inspiriting, | 
directing influence that set them on their 
auspicious way. Often it is the reading 
of a good book that inflames the young 
man’s soul with a purpose and ardor. | 
Cesar Augustus owed his success in gov- 
ernment largely to the early teachings of | 
Philippus, who saw that the noble youth | 
was endowed with great powers by na- | 


ture. The military achievements of Mil- 


. _ . 
tiades spurred the boy ‘Themistocles to ! 


ion 


| that he should 


be a leader of his countrymen and vic- 
William Pitt 


exceeded his great father, but that father 


torious over their enemies. 


studiously sought to develop the intel- 
lectual gifts of his son when a mere boy. 
Abraham Lincoln, like George Washing- 
ton, owed his advancement in life in a 
great degree to her whose motherly so- 
licitude watched his youthful develop- 


ment. The encouragement of Burton 


| led Charlotte Cushman on in her career 


Daniel 


Webster was accustomed to speak in 


grateful terms of the influence that Dr. 


had up- 


his life. These fell into channels 


for which they were adapted by nature 


| and the cheerful admonitions of friends 


tided them on to success. 

“ Happy,” says Carlyle, “is the man that 
hath found his work.” 

Surely, it is but a right born with man 
live and labor in his 
proper sphere, but such is the mixed 
state of affairs human that very few per- 
sons in a given community find their 
Albeit, 


jority are not endowed with shining gifts 


proper places. the great ma- 


of intellect and energy, but each can do 


| some one thing better than anything else. 


The necessity for procuring employment 
that confronts most youths ere they have 
emerged from the common school, leads 
them to accept the first opportunity of 
earning a few dollars a week; and al- 
though they may feel that the place is 
not according to their mould, they keep 
in it year after year, fearing to try any- 
thing else lest it should prove a pecu- 
niary loss. Thus it is that many who 


would show decided talent in a favorable 


| environment go on from year to year in 


a monotonous round of duty, exhibiting 
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no more than commonplace ability. As 


a writer has said, “ There are poets who 
‘die with all their music in them,’ schol- 
ars to whom the ample page of learning 
is never unrolled, generals who never see 
a battle-field. We often find the ‘round 


man’ in the ‘square hole,’ and the 


‘square man’ in the ‘round hole,’ while 
some unfortunate men and women seem 
never to find a place where they may 
work to any advantage.” 


It is well enough to preach faith and 


trust to such persons, to moralize on the | 


beauty and credit of patience and resig- | 


nation in circumstances that are 


congenial. “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” Yes, this may be so if 
the standing and waiting be compulsory. 
But when there is offered a means that 


will help to set this important relation of 


man more nearly to his liking, it were | 


folly not to accept its benevolent offices. | 


Even to those unhappy ones who labor 


in severe and disagreeable pursuits, and 


can not expect a change, the ministra- | 


tion of Phrenology may come with much 


of comfort, clearing up many difficulties 


in their course, and suggesting possibili- | 


ties of a better adjustment through pa- | 


tient mental discipline. 
to say that the science of Gall and Spurz- 
heim tends to make men dissatisfied with 
their work, 
recognize the sphere that is suited to 
of 


their capacity, it is the messenger 


peace and good-will to those who strug- 
| 


gle with adverse fortune, and its precepts 
of the 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 


echo the injunction apostle : 


it with thy might”; 


| 
vering industry as one of the best means 


to personal advancement. 
The developments of practical Phre- 


nology often have their amusing side. 
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un- | 


| milliner if it were required. 


It is a mistake | 
No; while it helps them to | 


| The public 
1 


| of preparation for that 


accepting perse- 
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1 
Recently a fact has come to our knowl- 
edge that is as droll as it is interesting, 
| A few years ago Professor Nelson Sizer 


| delivered a lecture on the “Choice of 
Pursuits,” before the students of Pack- 
ard’s Business College, New York, and 
among his “illustrations’’ was a tall, 
broad-shouldered young man, who wa: 
told, “‘ You ought to be a milliner; you 
have the artistic taste, the sense of the 
beautiful and decorative, a keen apprecia 
tion of color, the talent for design, and 
that ready tact and invention which 
would study style, elegance, and orna- 
ment, and that nimbleness of manipula- 
tion necessary to do the work of the 
I€ you were 
in the business you would design, and, 
with your own hands, trim model hats for 
After that the student 
of 


pleasantry by Prof. Packard and the stu- 


the show-case.” 
was called “the milliner,” as a bit 
dents, and at the close of the school 
term he said to the president: 

“Mr. Packard, you all take pleasure in 
rallying me on being a milliner, but there 
is more truth in it than any of you think ; 
for having four sisters, I have for two 
years purchased all the material for their 


hats and dresses, and have with my own 


hands made and trimmed their hats to 


their entire satisfaction, and there is no- 
thing nicer, the girls think, in the market 
of course do not think | 
do it.” 

At the time we write this young man 
is established in the millinery and dress 
making business, having finished a course 
vocation by a 
visit to Europe, where he studied the art 
of the modiste. 

Many young men have a strong liking 
to engage in a certain pursuit because 


they know persons who have won reputa- 
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iion or fortune in it with seeming case, 
and they think that they might do the 
same, while in fact they have little fitness 
by organization for it. This is one way 
in which mistakes are made. The pro- 
fession of law and medicine, teaching 


and art are overcrowded, for one con- 


spicuous reason among others, that young | 


men and young women think they offer 


remunerative employment that is at once 
highly respectable and not very difficult, 
and realization comes in the trial that in 
them, as in other callings, capability 
bears a close relation to success, and that 
a mere liking does not imply adaptation. 
A young man consulted the writer with 
regard to studying the law; he had long 
We told him 


that he was better fitted for an active, 


entertained a liking for it. 


out-of-door pursuit; having good lan- 
yuage, large observing organs, a ready 
judgment of character, a frank, generous 
manner, with the Motive-Vital tempera- 
We that 


probably do well as an agent, say of life 


ment. suggested he would 
or fire insurance, or as a travelling sales- 
man. He subsequently obtained a place 


with an insurance company, and has 
done well—beyond his expectations. 

We knew a successful minister, who was 
also a good farmer; his robust propen- 
sities found normal exercise on his farm, 
while his intellect and moral sentiments 
vraced the pulpit. 

A man with large Constructiveness and 
the Motive temperament will find much 
satisfaction in a pursuit that gives him 
opportunities to use tools. He who has 


head broad in Destructiveness, 
back of the ears, and high in the crown, 
needs something besides a pen and a set 


We 


a man with a narrow head, high 


of books for his daily occupation. 
Knew 


and rounded in the forehead and sincip- 
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ital region, and whuse organization was 


well marked, with the Mental tempera- 
ment. He had somehow stumbied into 
the trade of the butcher, but his sensitive 
nature loathed it, while the cares of a 
growing family prevented him from try- 
ing something else. He had a good in- 
tellect, and managed his business well. 
He died in his prime, a melancholy man, 
whose death we are sure was hastened by 
the inharmony of the calling he felt com- 
pelled to follow. 

And so thousands of lives in the broad 
array of society are wrecked, or saddened 
and shortened by being out of place. It 
must be admitted that a great part of the 
suffering and misfortune we are forced 
to contemplate arises from imprudence 
and carelessness in habit and mode of 
life, aside from error in the direction of 
effort, yet were nearly all on whom the 
necessity of constant labor is imposed in 
occupations suited to their temperament 
and mental faculties, a vast amount of 
the disaffection and suffering, of the vice 
us would be 


and crime that surround 


eliminated. In that day when “they 
shall sit every man under his own vine 
and under his own fig-tree, and none 
shall make them afraid,” which is pre- 
dicted by the ancient seer Micah, there 
will be few out of place, for knowledge 
will cover the earth, “ as the waters cover 


the sea.” In that era, it is fair to presume 


| that self-knowledge will be an essential 


part of education, and growth of body and 


mind will be symmetrical and harmonious. 


One of the best sentiments put on paper 
by the poet Longfellow was written near 
the close of his life, and the fruit of his 
maturest experience, as follows : 


* Let him not beast who puts his armor or 


As he who puts it off, the battle done, 
t of all note v 


Study yourselves ; and mo 


Wherein kind Nature meant you to ex 
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IMPERFECT OBSERVATIONS. 


HE Fuegians are commonly regarded 
by ethnologists as among the very 
lowest of the human races in mental 
development; two or three authorities 
speaking of them as little removed from 
animals. A recent traveller in South 
America, Dr. Hyndes, is reported as say- 
ing of these people: 

“ Their language contains no word for 
any number above three ; they are unable 
to distinguish one color from another ; 
they have no religion and no funeral 
rites, and they possess neither chiefs nor 
slaves. Their only weapons are bone- 
pointed spears, and, as they grow neither 
fruits nor vegetables, and their country is 
naturally barren, they are obliged to live 
entirely on animal food. But they pos- 
sess, however, some social virtues. They 
are not cannibals, they ill-treat neither 
women nor the old, and they are not 
monogamous. 

But quite another view of these peo- 
ple is that given by Dr. Prichard in his 
“Natural History of Man,” as published 
forty years ago. He describes them as a 
wandering race, traversing incessantly all 
the shores of the Land of Fire, subsist- 
ing by hunting and fishing, the iatter 
chiefly on account of the desolate char- 
acter of their country; as that is cut up 
into a multitude of islands they are 
naturally or of necessity sailors, and 
spend a large part of their time in the 
water. Their canoes are made of bark 
sewn together with the tendons of ani- 


mals; and considering the materials of 


which these frail vessels are constructed, | 


the Fuegians exhibit not a little skill in 
putting them together. When sick their 
“medicine ” woman goes through a per- 
formance analogous to that of the “ med- 
icine-man” of the North American In- 


dian. She addresses magical words to 
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| an invisible being. Their weapons, relig- 


| ion, and custom in painting the face are 


similar to those of neighboring races, 
the Patagonians, Puelches, and Araucans, 
while their features and stature have 
much resemblance to the last-named 
people. 

The Fuegians do not possess the fierce 
disposition usually manifested by the 
hunter races, but are mild and obliging. 
As regards the variation of opinion with 
regard to religion it may be explained by 
some remarks made to us by Mr. G.N. 
Morton, who has travelled in South 
America and learned something of these 
people. He, in reply to inquiry, stated 
that the Fuegians were very reticent in 
matters of religion, especially in the 
presence of strangers, and that one might 
live some time among them without dis- 
covering their peculiarity of worship. 

Boyd Dawkins, in his account of pre- 
historic man in Britain, mentions the 
Fuegians as being considered among 
those savage races that are without relig- 
ious elements. We are of opinion that 
there exists no human tribe without some 
form of worship, some positive expres- 
sion of their recognition of a Divine 
power, and that all reports to the con- 
trary are drawn from insufficient observa- 


tions, as in the case of the Fuegians. 


——@§ © 


IS IT WAR? 


"T“HE growling of the war-dogs comes 





to our ear from across the sea, and 
a conflict between two great nations ap- 
What 
cause or pretext for the unfriendly rela- 


pears to be imminent. is the 


tions between England and Russia? 





| Simply the old greed for more territory. 
| This time it is Russia that is reaching 


| lower toward the Arabian Sea, anxious 
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as ever for a southern outlet for her 
marine. Balked in her last endeavor to 
reach the Mediterranean through the in- 
terference chiefly of England, the great 
Slavic power has been waiting an oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow at British power 
in the East, and avenge the beatings of 
the past on the martial field and at the 
diplomatic conference. In Egypt and 
India England has added to her territory, 
why not Russia? It is but a question of 
might; the array of bayonets and can- 
non compelling the assent of an unwill- 
ing people. But unfortunate in her cam- 
paign against the semi-barbarous tribes 
of the Soudan, marshalled by the cun- 
Mahdi, 


ning and knowing the great 


sacrifices of treasure and life that a war 
with the unscrupulous Muscovite would | 
cost an overtaxed and discontented peo- | 


ple, the English Government is very rea- 
sonably unwilling to enter upon one. We 


esteem Mr. Gladstone for his peaceful | 


disposition; we hope that the earnest 
endeavors of his ministry to bring about 
a composition of the Afghan difficulties 
will succeed, “ Blessed are the peace- 


makers!” 


It seems to us that the people whose 


voice is for war, and who speak in such 
strong terms about national honor, and 
the necessity of redressing grievances, do 
not realize the horrible effects of war; 
and the fact that in any conflict of mag- 
nitude between two nations, what is 
gained in money or territory by one does 
not by any means compensate for the 
positive losses to that one. The picture 
written by Sidney Smith of the deplora- 
ble results of battle is always pertinent 


when considering the attitude of two 


peoples whose “strained relations” bor- 


der on a sanguinary rupture: 
“If three men were to have their legs 
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and arms broken, and were to remain all 
night exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, the whole country would be ina 
state of the most dreadful agitation. 
Look at the wholesale deaths on a field 
of battle, ten acres covered with dead, 
and half-dead, and dying ; and the shrieks 
of many thousand human beings. There 
is more of misery inflicted on mankind 
by one year of war than by all the civil 
peculations and aggressions of a century. 
Yet it is a state into which the mass of 
mankind rush with the greatest avidity, 
hailing official murderers in scarlet, gold, 
and cock’s feathers as the greatest and 
most glorious of human creatures. It is 
the business of every wise and good man 
to set himself against this passion for 
military glory, which really seems the 
most fruitful source of human misery.” 


NATIONAL SALUTATIONS. 


“T“HERE is much of character and life 

crystallized in the common saluta- 
tions of different people. Take a super- 
ficial view merely of some of them and 
this is clear enough. A Frenchman asks, 
‘‘How do you carry yourself?” in which 


there is an intimation that the idea re- 


| lates to the personal bearing, the man- 


ner in which one,walks expressing the 
The old 
reputation of the French people for po- 


condition of body and mind. 


liteness is wrought into the form of their 
address. 

The German says, laconically, “ How 
goes it ?”’—that shows the rugged, direct 
spirit of the Teutonic people, and con- 
trasts with the rounded phrase of the 
Frenchman. 

"of the 
Netherlander we recognize something of 


In the “How do you sail? 


the history of a people once most power- 
The 


to 


ful on the sea. relations of the 


Dutch merchants the Hanseatic 


league is probably the most interesting 
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chapter in the romantic story of a re- 


nowned medizval combination. 

When a Spaniard says, “ How do you 
stand?” he may think of the days of 
Spanish pre-eminence for conquest and 
power, or he may have reference to one’s 
position in the social scale, as pride of 


character of Spaniards of the better 
classes. 





the old Roman, and there is a similarity 
of character between the ancient race of 
Italy and the modern one of Britain. 

“ Have you eaten your rice ?”’ is plainly 
significant of a great industry carried on 
by the Chinese people, and also alludes 


| half-pathetically to their widespread pov- 
birth has been a marked element in the | 


erty—the fact of having taken a substan- 


| tial meal being worthy of signal mention. 


The “How do you do?” of the Eng- | 


lishman carries a flavor of activity and 


construction. 
islands and their kindred of the same 
tongue have been known for centuries 
for doing, doing, doing in some direction 
or many directions at once. 
not strange that the idea of employment, 
accomplishment, and progress should be 
crystallized in their commonest phrase- 
ology. 


In Egypt they accost one another with 
“How do you perspire?” and it needs 


| but a modicum of knowledge concerning 
enterprise in spite of its absurd verbal | 


The people of the British | 


And it is | 


It is allied to the Quzd agis of | 


the climate of the great Nile country to 
perceive the appropriateness of such an 
inquiry. The English military operations 
in the Soudan are much hampered at this 
early part of the year by the exhausting 
heat. 

These few remarks are suggestive of 
further analysis of national salutations, 
as the subject is seen to possess a range 
of interest by no means inconsiderable. 
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Go Our Correspondents, 


~~ 


Questions OF ‘ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

To Our ConrrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 


careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note”' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like toread long stories. 
two-column article is read by four times 
people as one of double that length. 


A 





Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly | 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i} 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal and private matters will be considered by 
the Editor if this is done. 





KoumIss.—X.—As this much advertised 
** food for invalids” is merely fermented milk, a 
fermentation produced artificially, which necessarily 
alters the constitution of the milk, and imparts an 
alcoholic or ethylic quality, we do not favor its use, 
any more than we approve beer or lager in the 
treatment of the anemic. Some physicians advise 
its use with the proviso that the milk must not be 
curdled, as that indicates that the fermentation has 


| been overdone; but we think that the stuff is as 


likely to prove deleterious if the carbonization be 


| underdone, while the margin of likelihood in open- 
| ing the bottle at just the right time is so small that 


as many | 


6. Always write your fullname and address plain- | 


ly at the end of your letter. 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 


If you use a pseudonym | 


it should preclude the use of ‘‘koumiss” alto- 
gether. For many, years physicians were in the 
habit of dilating on the “great virtues” of beef 
tea, which has been discarded as the veriest slops 
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by all who are acquainted with the principles of 
chemistry. So it will be, we think, with ‘‘ kou- 
miss.” 


INEQUALITY OF SIDES OF HEAD.— 
F. W. G.—A few months since this subject was dis- 
cussed in reply to a correspondent, and some of the 
reasons given for the unequal development of the 
hemispheres. In the lady’s case we think the reason 
was insufficient nutrition in early life, or a sickly 
habit. Her case coincides with the usual manifesta- 
tion as we find it, the left hemisphere being the 
larger. In reading the development, therefore, it is 
the rule to take the indications of the larger side, 
bearing in mind, of course, the temperament, and 
exercising care with regard to possible deformity of 
cranium, 

A Valparaiso, Ind., correspondent sends a similar 
inquiry, in which he cites two instances. Will he 
be kind enough to send us his observations of the 
character of the persons mentioned. 


TEMPERAMENT—POSITIVE AND NEGA- 
TIVE.—S. C. B.—The influence of temperament 
upon the brain organs and the facultative expression 
of mind is differential in activity. The mental 
temperament inspires facility of inter-operation, 
renders the perception prompt, and the ratiocinative 
processes quick. In expression or manifestation of 
feeling the vital temperament is most influential, 
and therefore may be said to be positive in its na- 
ture. The mental also leans to the same side, while 
the motive temperament, being much slower in its 
influence, although impressing much strength upon 
the operation of the organs, inclines to what may 
be called the negative side—being less reflective of 
external impressions. The temperaments, how- 
ever, may be said to have each both positive and 
negative phases, according to the organic develop- 
ment. A cautious, subtle character, with a moder- 
ate development of the perceptive intellect, may be 
allied to a vital temperament, and exhibit negative 
qualities, and the mental temperament may be as- 
sociated with a close, reserved organism, so that the 
man appears to be a mere absorbent, and yields 
little for the edification of others. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—F. M. B.—Any 
of the larger dictionaries wi 1 help you in the study of 
language, Webster, Worcester, Stormonth, or the 


Imperial. A very good word-book, although not 
very comprehensive, is the Readable Dictionary, 
which we have had occasion to examine occasion- 
ally. 


MESMERISM AS A CURATIVE.—M. E. E. 
—In the treatment of diseases mesmerism, or hyp- 
notism, has been often found of great efficacy. 
You will find in the volume by Deleuze many facts 
relating to the subject. Drs, Elliotson and Esdaile, 
eminent English physicians, employed mesmerism 
in their practice to a considerable extent, and pro- 
duced many remarkable results. In nervous com- 
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plaints it is especially effective. We know of cases 
of neuralgia that had resisted the utmost skill of 
good physicians, but yielded to the hand of the 
magnetizer. We also know of painful surgical op- 
erations being performed upon hypnotized patients, 
who were entirely unconscious of pain. 


CATARRHAL DISORDERS.—W. S.—To 
cure one suffering with a catarrhal affection the 
treatment must be constitutional,—the circulation 
must be improved, the blood purified. No drug 
medication can accomplish this ; only correct habits 
in eating, dress, exercise, etc. You will find a dis- 
cussion of the subject in-‘‘ Health Miscellany.” 
See our catalogue of publications. 


BAD SMELLS.—N. G.—It is the opinion 
of physiologists that bad odors are not in them- 
selves specially injurious to health, but the bad 
company they bring with them in the shape of or- 
ganic germs does the mischief. Sulphureted hy- 
drogen or carbureted hydrogen that proceeds so 
abundantly from sewage, is not perceptibly deleteri- 
ous to health. When produced in the laboratory by 
mixing pure chemicals, these are almost harmless, 
but from sewage they bring microbes that are in- 
tensely poisonous, though these microbes alone may 
have no perceptible odor. 


MIND AND DISEASE.—C.—Yes, the in- 
fluence of the mind upon the body, for sickness or 
health, is beyond all estimation. ‘‘ For a person to 
think he has a disease will often produce that dis- 
ease. This we see effected when the mind is in- 
tensely concentrated upon the disease of another, 
It is found in hospitals that surgeons and physicians 
who make a specialty of a certain disease, are liable 
to contract it themselves; and mental power is so 
great that sometimes people die of diseases which 
they only have in imagination, Well persons, to 
remain well, should remain cheerful and happy; 
and sick persons should have their attention drawn 
as much as possible from themselves. It is by their 
faith men are saved, and it is by their faith that 
men die. If he will not to die, he can often live in 
spite of disease; and if he have little attachment 
for life he may slip away as easily as a child will 
fall asleep.” 


BLACK HEADS.—COMEDONES. C.N., 
—Those troublesome foils to beauty of feature are 
due to local accumulations of effete matter which 
the skin is not able to throw out, and in their turn 
indicate an impure state of the blood. A clean, 
easily converted diet, plenty of out-of-door exercise, 
frequent bathing at proper times, will do the most 
toward relieving the skin of the blotches. 


IMPERFECT ADDRESS.—An M. D. of 
Stockton, no State, complains of inattention to an 
inquiry sent us ‘some weeks ago.” His second 
letter, like his first, does not tell us in what part of 
the continent he lives. 
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What Ehey Say, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














THE “NEW PHRENOLOGY.”—In the 
Kansas City Review, for April, there was an article 
with the above heading. Of course it attracted my 
attention. Asa phrenologist I am always anxious 
to learn what I can xew on this point ; but from 
former experiences I did not expect much from such 
an article, and I was not disappointed. It is sur- 
prising how many people not familiar with the 
teachings of the science, regard Phrenology. Some 
of its opponents, though, from time to time are im- 
pressed with certain of its truths, but instead of 
commencing where phrenologists have commenced, 
they go over its field of demonstration very super- 
ficially, and then want to instruct those who have 
years gone ground in 
thorough manner. 


ago over the the most 

In some respects our experience as a phrenolo- 
gist is much like that of a librarian of a large library, 
where are gathered thousands of books, by a great 
number of authors. A person who has a few 
dozen books wants to dispose of them to the library. 
They may be valuable books. He does not think 
that they may already be in the library, and so it 
does not occur to him to first ascertain if such 
works are there. He assumes that they are not. 
So with much confidence and assurance he sends 
his books to the librarian, expecting that the next 
mail will bring him a complimentary letter, and a 
handsome offer. Instead, he is informed in the 
fewest words, and in a very formal manner, that 
said books are already in the library, and that the 
library has a number of duplicates which it would 
be glad to dispose of. 

The author of the ‘‘New Phrenology,” after 
stating some good things—things that no phrenolo- 
gist would be displeased with or disposed to contra- 
dict—goes on to ask a few questions, and concludes 
with the remark, ‘‘ that is as far as we have gone, 
and it is at least a different view of affairs from that 
which held the world so long.” He evidently thipks 
he has advanced some great truths. 

The story is told of a rather weak lawyer who 
had a case in court. He had exhausted his small 
supply of knowledge in an argument, and the 
judge had ruled unfavorably. In despair he finally 
turned and asked the judge what he should do. 
The judge quietly replied that he thought he had 
better employ a lawyer. 

Now these men who write thus about Phrenology, 
and who think they have made some wonderful 
discovery, had better apply themselves to the subject, 
and acquire a knowledge of the state of the science 
uptodate. Then they will be in possession of certain 
fundamental truths that may, as the years roll round, 
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if they are earnest students, lead them up to other 
and greater truths, whereby they can more fully 
understand the subject, and so comprehend what 
the masters in this line really accomplished. 

I, P. NOYES. 

ALIMENTIVENESS AND INTEMPERANCE, 
—If a person from a child could always have the 
right kind and quantity of food, Alimentiveness 
would never become perverted ; but many from in- 
fancy are given highly-seasoned food, with spices and 
condiments of all kinds, to which are added bread 
made of superfine or white flour, with tea, coffee, 
etc., and after using all these, if the child shows 
symptoms of debility—and what child would not, 
brought up under such dietetic habits ?—then to re- 
lieve him some poisonous drug is given that may 
relieve his pain or disorder for the time being, but 
which in reality is but another link in the chain that 
is being forged to bind him to a drunkard’s doom. 

Oh why do not our gifted temperance lecturers in 
dealing with the deadly upas-tree of intemperance, 
put forth their united efforts in the right direction ? 
That is, remove the cause, so that in time the 
effects will cease. I would accord all due respect 
and honor to them for the good they are doing ; 
but their efforts do not touch yet the main cause of 
this great evil. 
one poor soul from the jaws of perdition, yet for 
every one that is saved, others are ready to walk in 
the same path to destruction ; and thus it seems to 
be a never-ending task, unless we succeed in en- 
lightening the people in regard to the great truths 
of hygiene and physiology. 

But what of the many thousands that are so sunk 
in degradation as to be beneath the beast of the 
field? If they had been taught how not to become 
drunkards, they would now be occupying places of 
usefulness instead of lying in the depths of wretch- 
It should be the dutiful task 
of those who have the care of the young to teach 
them correct dietetic habits and to instruct them in 
the laws that govern their moral being. 
of these things is the rock upon which so many 
have made shipwreck. How many of all those 
that need reforming received any light with regard 
to correct and regular habits of eating ? 
arare one. I ventureto say that not one in a thou- 
sand knew that by irritating the stomach with 
spices, condiments, and stimulants, an appetite for 
spirituous drink was created. These nervines or 
exaltants of the nervous system called for other irri- 
tants, narcotics, and stimulants, until the nervous 
system became abnormal, and then the man seemed 
utterly powerless to extricate himself from the wind- 
ing labyrinth of habit into which he had wandered. 
They who are temperance philanthropists have a 
great work before them in trying to extricate the 
miserable ones frgm the toils of habit ; but they 
who are teachers have a greater and more responsi- 
ble one, for they witness the first dawning of intel- 
lect, and they should see to it that the young mind 


It is a noble work to reclaim even 


edness and despair. 


Ignorance 


Possibly 
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receives some intimations of the importance of cor- 
rect dietetic habits, and of the laws of their being,to 
health and happiness. Should this be done, the 
next, yea, this generation would witness happy re- 
sults. 


“_*e-. 


PERSONAL. 


ANNIE WHITNEY, the American woman who has 
made a very fair statue of Harriet Martineau, is as 
fond of agriculture as of art, and practically farms 
175 acres in the White Mountain region of New 
Hampshire. 


GEORGE BANCROFT, the historian, is now in his 
eighty-fourth year, and would not be surprised to 
a score more. His wife, ome of the most cul- 
tured women of Washington, is eighty years old, 
and she looks much the healthier of the two. Her 
eyes are bright and her cheeks full and rosy. She 
is a pretty woman, and one would not think of tak- 
ing her for more than sixty years of age. 


see 


Mrs. CLARISSA DAVENPORT RAYMOND’s one- 
hundred-and-third year was celebrated at Wilton, 
Conn., on April 18th last, when she received many 
visitors. According to the New York 7rtbune she 
was as happy in spirit and vivacious in conversation 
as any one fifty years younger might be. She is aided 
in her movements about the house by a birch staff 
six feet long, which she grasps with both hands. 
She lives with her only daughter, Mrs. Nathan 
Comstock, who is now in her eightieth year, her 
grandson, John Comstock, in his sixtieth year, and 
his wife, aged forty-eight. She hasa great-grandson, 
Frank Comstock, aged twenty-eight, of Norwalk, 
who has two children, five and three years old. All 
these were her guests on Saturday, forming a happy 
and most remarkable household. The centenarian 
trotted the little great-great-grandchildren on her 
knee, and told them stories of her early life. New 
York was her residence from 1812 till after the war 
with England had closed. All above the City Hall 
was open country, and from the windows of her 
home, in Hester Street, the North and East Rivers 
could be seen. Upon the death of her husband in 
1816, she moved to Connecticut and has lived there 
ever since. She never partakes of spirituous liquor, 
and when told that it might be of benefit to her, 
replies ; ‘‘ No, I have got along thus far, and think 
I will not change. 
habit.” 


I do not care to get into a bad 


DFATH OF A LATE STUDENT OF THE INSTI- 
rTUTE.—We have received the following letter, 
which relates the death of a promising 
young man who had evinced a deep interest in 
phrenological work. Such co-operators can ill be 
spared at this day. It is the bereaved father who 
writes : 


sudden 


SMYRNA, N. Y., April 27, 1885. 
It becomes my sad duty to inform you of the 
death of my son, Frank B. Knowles, of the Class 


of '83, which occurred at Kingston, Pa., April 10, 
1885, after an illness of only one week of typhoid 
He was born here Oct. 15, 1863; re- 
ceived a common-school education, and after gradu- 
ating from the Institute, did some good work in the 
phrenological field, convincing competent judges 
that he understood the science. In the spring of 
1884, having an imperative call from the Master to 
the work of the ministry, he selected Wyoming 
Seminary as the place for a preparatory course of 
| study to that end, and entered there the last of 
August, and during his short stay there he won 
many warm friends, as was abundantly proved dur- 
ing his sickness and death. 


pneumonia. 


We mourn his loss as one who gave promise of 
much usefulness to humanity. We have no reason 
to regret his course of phrenological study, believ- 
ing that it gave him broader and more correct views 
of mankind and his relations to them ; a grander 
outlook on the world, 

As he drew near the river, and his glorified vision 
caught glimpses of the other shore, he said, “ It is 
all bright over there.” 


With kind regards, J. P. KNOWLES, 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


IGNORANCE has no light; error follows a false 
one. 


NEITHER great poverty nor great riches will hear 
reason.—fvelding. 

To have ideas is to gather flowers. To think is 
to weave them into garlands. 

NEVER talk to a man when he is reading, nor 
read to a man when he is talking. 

NEARLY everybody has it in him to be better than 
he is. Improvement is chiefly the regulation of the 
propensities and passions. 

A MAN’S own religion, though contrary to, is bet 
ter than the faith of another, let it be ever so well 
followed. It is good to die in one’s own faith, for 
another's faith beareth fear. 

You can not be buried in obscurity: you are 
exposed upon a grand theatre to the view of the 
world. If your actions are upright and benevolent, 
| be assured they will augment your power and hap. 
| piness.—Cyrus. 





I stoop beside a good man’s bed, 
Whose bright and honest course was run, 
A halo round his aged head 
Show'd passion conquered, duty done. 
I could not mourn that parting sigh ; 
The rest was gained, the conflict o'er, 
And like a trumpet note on high, 
I heard th’ exulting sound once more, 
Resurgam ! —F. Endersshon, 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 


” 


Is relished by the wisest men. 


THE height of impudence—taking refuge 
the rain in an umbrella shop. 


from 


**GRANDMA, why don’t you keep a servant any 
longer?” ‘ Well, you see, my child, I’m getting 
old now, and can’t take care of one, as I used todo, 
you know.” 

‘* BROTHER, 
pray ?” 
con, ‘this ain't no place for practical jokes, 
man’s the president of a gas company.” 


why don’t you ask the stranger to 
** Because,” reprovingly observed a dea- 


That 


THE 
“Me.” 
paternal—‘‘ Pa.” 
The loudest—** O.” 


most egotistical of the United States— 
The poorest in health—‘“ Ill.” The most 
The indefinite—‘** Wy.” 

The most musical 


most 


—*Ta.” 


A Lapy who had for six years been compressing 
a No. 6 foot into a No. 2 shoe, died recently of 
gangrene of the pedal extremities. The coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of ‘* Died from the effects of 
a fit.” Mis-fit would be more to the point. 


**T HAVE three children who are the very image 
of myself,” said Jones enthusiastically. ‘I pity 
the youngest,” returned Brown, quietly. ‘* Why ?” 
asked Jones. ‘‘ Because he is the one who will 
have to resemble you the longest,” said Brown. 


A ‘*pocTor ” who was giving testimony in a San 
l'rancisco court, was asked if he had ever performed 
the operation of decapitation. 
**I have done that often, 
cessfully ?” 


“Oh, yes,” he said, 
often.” ‘* Always suc- 
** Never lost a patient under it.” 


THE following notice was posted in a certain 
church in Monroe township, Illinois : 
pleas deposet 
Yore Tobacer 
At the Dore 
by order of 
Dekens. 


A good deal of tobacco must be used there ! 


A LITTLE boy and The 
girl finds an apple under a tree, and, with an ex- 
clamation of delight, begins to bite it. ‘* Hold on,’ 
the The colwy is 
comin’, an’ if you eat that apple you will be took 


girl playing in the yard. 


says boy. ‘ Throw it away. 


sick an’ you can’t talk, an’ the doctor will come an’ 

yive you some bad med’cine an’ then you will die.” 

The girl throws the apple down, and the boy, 

snatching it up, begins to eat it. ‘* Don’t,” the girl 
**Won't it kill 00, too?” ‘ No,” said the 

munching the fruit, ‘‘ it won’t kill boys. It's 

only after little girls. Boys don’t have colwy.” 
That boy will be a great politician. 


cries, 


boy, 
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in this department we give short reviews Cf such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of thedesirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. lt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


How To DRAIN A HOUSE. 
formation for Householders. 
ing, Jr., Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Drain 
age, (Newport, R. I.) 16mo, pp. 22 Price, 
$1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

A volume on this important subject from a writer 
whose profession has brought him special experi- 
ence in the line of his writing, is worthy of mor 
than a passing note. Probably nocity in the Union 
has been compelled to encounter so difficult a 
problem of drainage as Newport. For many year 
it has been a most serious topic of consideration 
with the municipal authorities, and some of the 
highest sanitary authorities have been called upon 
for counsel. Mr. Waring has been prominent in 
this relation, and his studies of Newport soil and 
Newport levels have been profitable. He very aptly 
says that ‘‘ the drains in average modern houses are 
probably the most serious and prevalent enemie 
with which struggling humanity has to contend,” 
and yet as a fact ‘they are only incidentally ene- 
mies,” 


Practical In- 
By Geo, EF. War- 


It is the man- 
ner in which the drainage is effected that tells on 
the health, and if it be properly done the house will 
be a much more healthful habitation than it wa 
without any facilities for discharging the waste 
He insists that when the 
work is done, the householder can not expect to 


and ** zever necessarily so.” 


water. plumber’s best 
reap good results from it if he does not keep a close 
and intelligent watch over the operation of the sys- 
The 
book is designed to furnish practical information 
with regard to the construction and management of 
so that the 
house-owner and housekeeper shall know when 
these living are in 
good condition, and when they are not. 


tem, and guard against its derangement. 


the drains and water supply of a house, 
conveniences of modern-home 
People, 

a rule, are too ignorant by far of the mechanical rm 
lations of sewage disposal to health, and this book 
is a creditable attempt to instruct them. 


By Albion W. 
Fool’s Errand,” et 


New York: Fords, 


AN APPEAL TO CASAR. 
Tourgée, author of “A 
12mo, pp. 422. $1.20. 
Howard & Hulbert. 


All of this author’s books are characterized by 


purpose, moral purpose, whether assimilating the 
novel form or the essay, and that purpose has a 


bearing on national affairs in one or other of their 
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varied relations. The present volume is an earnest 
discussion of an evil that lies deeply rooted in the 
very heart of our civil institutions, and directly or in- 
directly affects our political affairs. This evil is the 
old antagonism of race, between white and black, 
and which the consequences of the late war devel- 
oped into a more active expression than was known 
during the era of slavery. The more rapid increase 
of the negro population in the South than the in- 
crease of the whites compels our economists and 
statesmen to consider the possible outcome of a state 
of affairs that will, if it be not adjusted on the basis 
of sound principles, tend to social and political 
disorder, ‘The only remedy that can be applied to 
counteract the evil and gradually evolve a condition 
of harmony, according to Mr. Tourgée, is a grand 
system of education formulated and carried into 
effect by national authority and at the national ex- 
pense. The poor whites of the South, as well as 
the black people, must be educated, and with the 
intelligence thus imparted, they will both be raised 
to a better understanding of their social and politi- 
cal relations. This is the substance of the ‘* Ap- 
peal” that is made to the imperial sentiment of the 
American people, and one who weighs the sta- 
tistics that are thickly distributed in the chapters, 
and calmly ponders the argument, can not fail to 
be impressed at least by the urgent need of prompt 
measures of a wise and liberal nature. 


A PREFATORY ESSAY TO THE NEW 
SCIENCE—Mathematical Commensuration. By 
Chas. De Medici, D.Ph. Chicago: A. M. Flana- 
gan, 

In this concise treatise the author announces his 
discovery of an exact proportion between the cir- 
cumference and diameter of a circle, and after 
briefly considering the attempts of eminent mathe- 
maticians to solve the ancient problem, proceeds to 
unfold his method of attaining a precise result. 
His method, to one conversant with “ figures,” may 
appear simple, as he borrows his first scheme of area 
relation from the kindergarten idea of object pres- 
entation; and shows how cubes formed on the 
side and diagonal of a given square are related, ob- 
taining a ratio of 14to 17. This furnished a clue 
that was followed with the utmost care in the 
author’s subsequent experimentation. He claims 
among his findings that unit measures of area do 
not correspond precisely to /imear unit measures, 
and that their adjustment to each other is essential 
to the ultimate solution of the problem, We think 
that his reasoning is clear to the instructed mind, 
and that he fairly demonstrates the claim, and im- 
parts new light to the puzzle that has perplexed 
mathematicians for ages. The book must interest 
this class of men, It is the outcome, not of an au- 
thor who has made a bright guess and ingeniously 
describes it, but of one who has bestowed years of 
thought on the relations of numbers. 








2 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE INNER AGES; or, 
The Bible Defended from the stand-point of 
Science. By Lawrence Sluter Benson. Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., 
LL.D. Published by the author. 


Mr. Benson has for many years since his school 


| days given special attention to the study of prob- 


lems in the higher range of mathematics, and has 
formulated new propositions of material value. 
Recently he has transferred his thinking in part to 
topics in the realm of moral philosophy, by which it 
would seem that in his case, asin that of Kant, the 
results of close thinking on the solid ground of mathe- 
matics have a relation to philosophy and metaphysics, 
a field generally considered as problematical and in- 
complete. He has taken much pains to examine the 
philosophy of the past and modern times, on the side 
especially of its relation to religion, and has found 
much uncertainty and inconsistency in the reasoning 
of historical thinkers. To use the words of Dr. 
Crosby in his concise and admirable introduction, 
‘* Nothing is clearer to the common experience—the 
common-sense of men—than the existence of two 
distinct worlds into which we are born, the one per- 
ceived by the senses, and the other by the nous— 
the perceptive faculty of the mind—and both of 
which are used and explored by the essential man. 
Any attempt to reduce these two to one is a crime 
against nature, and must react upon the perpetra- 
tors. Speculating adventurers have, from Thales 
down, tried their skill at this foolish work, now on 
the side of Democritus, and now on the side of 
Berkeley, and a history of their entanglements is 
perhaps the best antidote against the poison of the 
teaching of their present representatives. This 
treatise of Mr. Benson gives such a category of hu- 
man speculations, as contrasted with the dignity of 
consistency, reasonableness, and self-evidencing fit- 
ness of God's revealed word—the Bible—which ba- 
trachian learning swells itself into taurine preten- 
sions to despair.” 

In a space of 180 pages the author has concluded 
epitomes of the views of the more prominent moral- 
ists and philosophers of the ages ; he has endeavored 
to represent them impartially, ard we think that he 
has succeeded about as well as a writer with a 
strong bias in one direction, especially a direc- 
tion that is elevated and dignified, could be ex- 
pected to succeed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE MICROSCOPE AND Nat- 
URAL SciENcE. A Journal of the London Micro- 
scopical Society, for April, contains a variety of 
instructive matter in natural history and histology. 
It is edited by Alfred Allen, of London, Eng. 

THE MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, published under 
the auspices of the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York, has latterly assumed a character that com- 
mends it to scientific readers generally. The topics 
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presented in its columns are always of current in- | 
Dr. | 
also well-executed engravings of the buildings of 


terest, and treated earnestly and without fear. 
Clark Bell continues editor. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN contains from week 
to week a good fund of practical information relat- 
ing to art, chemistry, and 
New inventions and discoveries are 


science, mechanics, 
manufactures. 
brought to the notice of its readers and pertinent 


illustrations adorn its pages. 


THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITER- 
ATURE, E. R. Publisher, N. Y., gives its 
readers a view of the political situation of Europe, 
the organization of Democracy, a_ biographical 
sketch of Sir William Siemens, an account of the 
Bank of England, a Russian philosopher on Eng- 
lish politics, and other topics that are interesting to 
readers who would keep in the van of progress. 


Pelton, 


THE MEDICAL ADVANCE, published monthly at 
Ann Harbor, Mich., shows decided progress in the 
character of its matter. An organ of the Homee- 
opathic school, it nevertheless draws upon the other 
schools for data that may be profitable to its readers. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for May opens 
with a double article with the surprising title, ‘‘ Has 
Christianity Benefited Women?” And we have on 
one side Mrs. Stanton, on the other side Bishop 
Paulding. Prominent contributors discuss Indus- 
trial Co-operation, Success in Fiction, the New Bud- 
dha, ‘‘ Why Crime is Increasing,” etc. 


THE VIRGINIA MEDICAL MONTHLY appears to 
represent the old school or Allopathic side of medi- 
cation, and is a creditable representative of its kind | 
for the South. We occasionally find some original 
and good suggestions. L. E. Edward and W. H. 
Coggshall, editors, Richmond, Va. 


THE CENTURY for May opens with a very life-like 
portrait of Gen. G. B. McClellan, anda large part of 
the number is occupied with chapters of war history, 
from the pens of leading general officers whose 
swords flashed on fields of which they speak. The 
New Orleans Exposition receives special attention. 
Typical Dogs reminds of the recent ‘* bench show” 
in New York. The battle pieces are, Incidents of 
the Battle of Manassas, Manassas to Seven Pines, 
The Second Day at Seven Pines, Recollections of a 
Private, The Peninsular Campaign, written by Gen. 
McClellan, Memoranda on the Civil War. These 
are illustrated. Immortality and Modern Thought 
is a vigorous defence of the doctrine by a prominent 
clergyman, 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Board of Managers of 
the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1884, is an interesting ex- 
hibit of the management of a well-known institu- 
tion. If the principles applied there were practi- 
cally followed more commonly in our homes, there 


| any one contemplating building a home. 


| cents; sixty cents per dozen, 





would be fewer shocking cases of youthful depravity. 
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How To BuILD A House contains plans for 
twenty-five houses, of all sizes, from two rooms up; 


which plans are given. Any one of the plans is 
worth more than the price asked for the book to 
In addi- 
tion it has valuable information on subjects relative 
to building and building contracts, gives the quantity 
of material for building, and many other sugges- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. G. W. Ogilvie & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY has 
published a catechism by Julia Colman, adapted to 
the use of public schools, Sabbath-schools, Bands of 
Hope, and other juvenile temperance societies. It 
contains thirteen lessons of words of one or two 
syllables, with thirteen illustrations. Price five 
J. N. Stearns, Agent, 
New York. 

MANIKIN, or Dissected Man. This ‘‘man won- 
derful” is an ingenious, helpful, and cheap aid for 
studying anatomy. It plainly illustrates the parts 
and functions of the human system, and shows the 
relative positions of the organs. On opening the 
book the muscles of the head, neck, and trunk are 
seen ; folding back a thickness of paper, its reverse 
shows the under-side of the same muscles, while be- 
neath are seen the sternum and ribs, diaphragm, 
and some of the organs of the abdomen. Turning 
back the layer of ribs, intercostal muscles are shown, 
and the lungs and heart are brought to view. 
Another fold shows the lungs cut open ; the heart, 
too, opens in such a way as to show the internal 
structure of each side. Turning back the trachea, 
lungs, heart, and diaphragm, we may lift up and ex- 
amine the cesophagus, stomach, and intestines ; the 
stomach, spleen, and liver can be opened so as to ex- 
amine their interior walls. Lifting the alimentary 
canal, with the liver and kidneys, we come to the 
spinal column and the os innominata. Descriptive 
text accompanies the plates. Price $5.50. Har- 
ris, Rogers & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

THE SOuTH is a monthly devoted to the illustra- 
tion of Southern progress, especially in agriculture 
and colonization. It supplies abundant information 
concerning the resources of the Gulf and other 
States. The South Publishing Co., New York. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE for May is well supplied 
with sketches of American life and topography, 
that depict attractively events with which the reader 
is little familiar. Espaiiola and Its Environs gives 
one a realizing idea of old New Mexico, The next ar- 
ticle transfers attention to New York, or rather New 
Amsterdam, and gives usa glimpse of early Knicker- 
bocker life, under the title of Anneke Jans Bogardus 
and her Farm, Through London by Canal, is 
another well-illustrated article. Jersey Cattle in 
America discusses a subject of wide interest among 
our farmers. A Witch Hazel Copse is charmingly 
illustrated, and a Wild-Goose Chase is replete with 
incident and picture from the folk-life of Denmark. 








